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Do we ever mean to make ourselves 
acquainted with the modern history of 
Prussia and Germany? The complete 
change which has taken place of late 
years in our estimate of the Germans 
as politicians might reasonably lead 
us to consider whether their politics 
are not worthy to be studied. Half 
a century ago our estimate of the Ger- 
man literature and philosophy under- 
went a similar change. We then dis- 
covered, to use the language of an 
Edinburgh Reviewer, that Germany 
was not “a tract of country peopled 
only by hussars and editors of Greek 
plays,” but that it had its poets, its 
critics, its thinkers and philosophers 
in greater excellence and abundance, 
for a time at least, than any other 
country. But when we had discovered 
the new German wisdom, we made 
without delay a serious attempt to mas- 
ter and assimilate it. A considerable 
part of the literary ability of England 
has been occupied during the present 
century with the task of interpreting 
German thought. After Coleridge, the 
earliest, and Carlyle, the most indus- 
trious, labourer in this field, how many 
distinguished writers have lent them- 
selves to the work! Is it not time 
that our second discovery about the 
Germans should be put to profit as our 
first was? Then we discovered that 
1 Suggested by the Memoirs of Prince 
Hardenberg, edited by Leopold yon Ranke. 
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“un Allemand peut avoir de |’esprit,” 
but we did not even then imagine that 
the Germans. could have any politics. 
With the exception of Niebuhr no 
German politician is ever quoted among 
us, and the Life of Niebuhr is the only 
elaborate biography of a German poli- 
tician (later than Frederick the Great) 
that is known to the English public. 
We picture to ourselves Goethe, 
Schiller, Schleiermacher, Kant, Hegel, 
not with any background of public 
institutions or public affairs, but as if 
they moved like heavenly bodies in the 
empty sky. And we have had some 
excuse for doing so. We could hardly 
disregard their politics much more 
than the Germans seemed to do them- 
selves. They did not tell us of great 
German statesmen or great German 
political doings unjustly neglected by 
us. Rather they were fond of con- 
fessing that they had no political life, 
or that they were not yet out of their 
political nonage. In their minds as 
in ours their philosophers and writers 
had a great precedence over their 
statesmen. Two or three years ago, 
when I inquired of a most accom- 
plished German whether there were 
any news of the Memoirs of Harden- 
berg, those very Memoirs which are at 
last before us, he took it for granted 
that I must be speaking of Novalis. 
To be sure Novalis is usually spoken of 
by his nom de plume, but his real name 
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was Hardenberg, and it was intrinsi- 
cally so probable that I was interested 
in this young mystic who died—I think 
—at the age of twenty-eight, and so 
inconceivable that I could care about 
Prince Hardenberg, who was only 
First Minister of Prussia at the time 
of the War of Liberation and for nine 
years afterwards, that my friend 
jumped to the conclusion that I had 
adopted an unusual way of speaking. 
And for an example of the conscious- 
ness of a certain political inferiority 
which the Germans retained not many 
years back, we may take Bunsen as we 
see him in his biography. He looks up 
to Arnold in politics almost as Arnold 
looks up to him in learning. Bunsen, 
the pupil of that Niebuhr who had sat 
at council with Stein and Hardenberg, 
and who surpassed Arnold in experience 
of public affairs even more than in 
historical knowledge ; Bunsen who was 
himself by profession a public man 
feels it quite natural to look up in 
political questions to an English school- 
master, and is converted to Whiggism 
by him! But all this is changed now. 


The largest and hitherto the most suc- 
cessful political exploit of the century 


has been done by the Germans. They 
have their Parliaments, as we have, in 
fact too many Parliaments ; they have 
their great orators, and debaters, and 
journalists, and statesmen, and have 
no reason any longer to yield the 
precedence in politics to the most 
political people on earth. We cannot 
but recognize this fact; but is it 
enough to recognize it? Is it not 
necessary to study it? Should not 
our readers read and our writers write 
about it? 

I venture to suppose that there are 
some among my readers who have 
actually little information on this 
subject, and may almost be instructed 
about it as if they were beginners. 
They know of course in outline the 
great occurrences of 1866 and 1870; 
but it will occur to them that successes 
so sudden, complete, and on so vast a 
scale must have been prepared by a 
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long antecedent history. As the 
horrors of the French Revolution lead 
us when we reflect on them to examine 
with a new interest the last age of the 
old régime because the explanation of 
them must lie there, so do the suc- 
cesses of 1866 and 1870 give a new 
interest to the period that precedes 
them in German history. Our inquirer 
then will search that compartment of 
his memory in which is stored up the 
Germam history of the first half of 
this century. Beyond the wranglings 
of Bismarck with the Prussian Parlia- 
ment at the beginning of the sixties, 
he will remember that there were 
certainly great disturbances in Ger- 
many in 1848. How they began and 
how they ended he finds it hard to say, 
but he feels certain that he has heard 
speak of a Frankfort Parliament. 
Beyond this what does he remember? 
What was happening in Germany 
earlier—in the forties and in the 
thirties?) Something occurs to him 
about a bishopric of Jerusalem ; what 
curious thoughts will come into one’s 
head at times! But beyond this 
stretches a cloudless expanse, a per- 
fectly empty region. “‘ Plumb down he 
drops, fluttering his pennons vain,” 
until the strong rebuff of the Battle 
of Waterloo stops him. Of course 
there were some Prussians there, 
though it is difficult to say how or 
why, and every one knows that before 
that Napoleon won some great battles 
in Germany. As to the Prussians, 
since they have become so important 
now, their beating was—at Austerlitz ? 
no, it was at Jena, certainly at Jena. 
And then before that there was 
Frederick the Great, you know. Be- 
sides this, military men occasionally 
mention Scharnhorst, who did some- 
thing to the Prussian army ; and when 
political economists come together 
they sometimes mention a man called 
Stein, and sometimes another man 
called Hardenberg, who concerned 
themselves with land questions. 

This I suppose would be the account 
my reader would give of German 
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history if he were taken by surprise. 
If he had a little time to prepare he 
would give it somewhat more arrange- 
ment and precision. He would then 
discover that the reforms in Prussia, 
those affecting both the army and the 
tenure of land were connected with the 
disaster at Jena, and that the old 
system which had come down from 
Frederick the Great was brought to an 
end in consequence of its failure in 
the contest with Napoleon, and that 
Scharnhorst, Stein, Hardenberg, and 
others were the founders of a new 
system which has since made the great- 
ness of Prussia. He would also dis- 
cover that Napoleon did not merely 
win battles in Germany, and annex 
territory which was afterwards re- 
covered again, but that his victories 
produced a political revolution over 
the whole country, destroyed the 
Empire, raised several German princes 
to the rank of kings, and that after 
his fall the old system was not restored, 
but a new system in many respects 
widely different was introduced, and 
in particular that this was the time of 
the foundation of that German Con- 
federation which fell in 1866. 

Even this meagre outline would be 
enough to convince our inquirer that 
if he would understand the transition 
of 1866 and 1870, he must go back to 
the Napoleonic age, and that in that 
age he must give particular attention 
to the transformation of Prussia, 
which took place after the campaign of 
Jena, under the direction of Stein, 
Hardenberg, Scharnhorst, and the rest. 
He will then of course consult the 
English authorities upon the period. 
He will look in Alison to see what was 
done by Stein and Hardenberg, and I 
can promise that he will meet with the 
most complete disappointment. 

This brings us to the book before 
us. It seems in Germany a great 
event that the Memoirs of Harden- 
berg are out at last. They are out, 
and their editor, the illustrious Leopold 
von Ranke, has accompanied them with 
two large volumes of his own, in which 
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not only the gaps left by the Memoirs 
in Hardenberg’s biography are filled 
up, but the history of Prussia from 
the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War to the War of Liberation is re-. 
written from new, documents, with 
all the master’s well known subtlety, 
and in a style which betrays no trace 
of the languor or garrulity of age. 
But in this announcement our in- 
vestigator will find a curious stumbling- 
block. He will say, “‘ No, at the very 
outset of my inquiries I have learnt 
more than will allow me to believe 
this. The Memoirs of Hardenberg 
cannot be just published, for it is well 
known that they have for years past 
formed one of the principal sources of 
the history of that age. Alison draws 
from them more than from almost any 
other book, to judge by that abbrevia- 
tion ‘Hard.,’ which is almost in- 
variably to be found at the side of his 
pages when they treat of German 
affairs.”’ Indeed it is a remarkable 
fact that for years past while the 
Germans have been waiting for the ap- 
pearance of these Memoirs, and conjec- 
turing what they would be found to 
contain, English and French students 
have been in happy and contented en- 
joyment of them. Perhaps this is the 
reason why, as we hear, there is no 
market here for Von Ranke’s book. 
Any how it is certain that for years 
past if you asked the librarian at the 
Atheneur: Club for Hardenberg’= 
Memoirs, he would place before you 
without hesitation a book in thirteen 
volumes written in French, and en 
titled Mémoires Tirées des Papiers d’ui 
Homme d’ Etat, of which the catalogue 
declared Hardenberg to be the author. 
It is certain that not Alison only but 
most other writers on that period both 
in England and France have used this 
work freely, nay, for German affairs 
more freely than any other book, and 
generally as the work of Hardenberg 
Especially the first two volumes, which 
profess to explain the causes of th: 
first coalition against revolutionary 
France, have mainly contributed t¢ 
z2 
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form the current opinion on the sub- 
ject ;—and the book is a forgery ! 

The fact is that this book has the 
great advantage of being in French, 
and that some of these writers would 
have been compelled to remain in igno- 
rance of German affairs altogether if 
the knowledge had had to be sought 
in German books. And yet there was 
a certain difficulty in writing the his- 
tory of the Napoleonic age without 
any of this knowledge. In these 
circumstances the belief that one of 
the most conspicuous and necessarily 
best informed German statesmen of 
the period had written his memoirs in 
French, and that these memoirs had 
been published, was too consoling and 
precious to be parted with. Yet it is 
somewhat difficult to understand how 
they can have entertained the belief 
in good faith. On a closer inspection 
we find that at least one of them 
actually did not. Alison who, as we 
have said, is so lavish of his “‘ Hard.,” 
actually has the following note, which 
perhaps few of those who consult his 
voluminous work remark. After de- 
claring himself happy to agree with 
“the able and candid Prussian states- 
manwho concluded the treaty of Basle,” 
and introducing a quotation from the 
Mémoires, &c., with the words “says 
Prince Hardenberg,” he remarks on 
the next page, “These able Memoirs, 
though written by the Count @Allonville, 
were compiled from Prince Harder.- 
berg’s papers ” (vol. ii., p. 926). Now 
even if it were true, as Alison supposes, 
that there was reason for regarding 
the Memoirs as founded upon the 
papers of Hardenberg, it is surely 
unjustifiable, and betrays a very lax 
historical conscience, to refer to them 
habitually, without qualification of any 
kind, as Hardenberg’s Memoirs. But 
there was no such reason. It is indeed 
not improbable that the compiler had 
access to documents of some kind, and 
his statements, sifted with proper cau- 
tion, may in some cases have their 
value. But even before the book ap- 
peared, and when the advertisements 
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of it which spoke of a Prussian states- 
man seemed to point at Hardenberg, 
it was shown by Schill that there was 
imposture at work, and that the papers, 
if there were any, were certainly not 
Hardenberg’s. Accordingly D’Allon- 
ville and his accomplices did not ven- 
ture in any positive way to declare 
that they were. It was not necessary 
to do so. The world, that is, in Eng- 
land and France, jumped at the bait, 
which was scarcely even held out to it, 
and the forgery has been Hardenberg’s 
Memoirs to our historians ever since. 
Yet they have not even had the excuse 
that the exposure of it was only to be 
found in a language which they did 
not read, fora most complete exami- 
nation and detection of the forgery 
is to be found in Barbier’s French 
Dictionnaire des Guvres Pseudonymes. 

Meanwhile the Germans have sub- 
mitted to this injury with most mag- 
nanimous meekness. They have prob- 
ably felt that they had no remedy, 
for though they have the ear of Europe 
on questions of learning or science, 
and certainly of history also, when the 
history is remote enough to have be- 
come the property of savants, on recent 
history it matters not what they say or 
what they prove, since no one either in 
France or England reads it. Accord- 
ingly Von Sybel merely remarks, with- 
out a word of complaint or indignation, 
that the current notion of German 
affairs in that age has been taken 
chiefly from the spurious Memoirs of 
Hardenberg ; and Von Ranke now, in 
introducing the genuine Memoirs to 
the world, merely remarks in the same 
placid tone that the JJ/émoires tirées, 
&e., have no connection with them 
whatever. 

This explanation may convey to the 
reader a new impression of the im- 
portance of the publication before us. 
It finally dissipates a cloud of illusion 
which has hung over the period for 
about half a century—for the first two 
volumes of the Mémoires tirées, &e. ap- 
peared in 1828, and at the same time 
it opens a new source of knowledge, 
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the importance of which we may mea- 
sure by the authority which the mere 
name of Hardenberg gave to the 
forgery now exploded. It is to be 
added, that in addition to the Memoirs 
of Hardenberg, this work gives us the 
conclusions drawn by von Ranke from 
a collection also made by Hardenberg, 
and now first applied to historical pur- 
poses, of original documents bearing 
on Prussian history. 

Our inquirer will in fact find that 
he has taken up the study of recent 
German history at a moment when it 
is fast changing its aspect. The 
period to which Stein, Hardenberg, 
and Scharnhorst belong is now in the 
act of passing out of twilight into 
day, and this, it will be remembered, 
means far more when it is said of a 
country such as Prussia then was—a 
country without a Parliament, where 
government is a secret—than when it 
is said of our own country. These 
Memoirs are only the most important 
of several publications of the kind 
which have lately appeared. Duncker, 
the late Archivarius of Berlin, gave 
us not long since a paper full of new 
information on the state of Prussia 
during the French occupation ; Treit- 
schke published a full account of the 
Constitution Dispute which occupied 
the politicians of Prussia in the early 
years of the peace, and of which 
former historians, such as Gervinus, 
had been able to learn little. More 
curious and amusing, though less 
satisfactory, than these publications, 
have been the selections from the 
papers of Schiin, which have appeared 
in successive volumes to the number 
of four during the last two years. 
Schiin was a politician who stood to 
Stein in the same relation as Shel- 
burne to our own Chatham, but he 
outlived both Stein and Hardenberg 
by many years, and was in his old 
age a patriarch of Prussian liberalism, 
of whom men said that he was the 
real author of most of the great 
legislative acts upon which Stein's 
fame rested ; and indeed for saying so 
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they had the warrant of one who 
certainly must know, viz., of Schin 
himself. Diaries, fragments of auto- 
biography, biographical and historical 
letters from his hand are now before 
us, and seldom has there been such 
an exhibition of self-conceit, envy, and 
reckless malice as they afford. Fortu- 
nately most of Schin’s calumnies re- 
fute themselves by their inconsist- 
ency and unskilfulness. But the 
examination of them has given the 
Prussian literary world much to do 
lately. And when the student has 
digested all this mass of new material 
he becomes aware, on looking again at 
what used to be the best histories of 
the period, e.g. Hiiusser, that they 
have ‘become insufficient, and that 
they paint “a landscape in twilight 
upon which the day has now risen. 
But if this period is all-important 
in the history of modern Germany, is 
it also interesting in itself? What! 
the battle of Jena—the downfall in a 
single week of the monarchy of the 
great Frederick—and then its resurrec- 
tion seven years afterwards—the War 
of Liberation—the fall of Napoleon— 
can a period which offers occurrences 
like these be other than interesting ? 
And of course all admit the interest of 
it, but then most come to it with a 
curious preoccupation, as if all these 
occurrences belonged to French and 
not to German history, or at least as 
if it were only the French aspect of 
them that was interesting. It is with 
this chapter of history as with Paradise 
Lost ; the character of Satan stands 
out so strikingly that it kills all the 
rest of the piece. Just as in the poem we 
forget to think of what the poet under- 
took to unfold to us—the destiny of man- 
kind and the grand redemptive schemes 
of Providence—because all this is dim 
and remote, and think only of Satan 
because he is passionate, intense, and 
dramatic ; so does Napoleon, the great 
Deceiver and Destroyer, absorb the 
interest that ought to be given to the 
progressive movement of Europe in his 
age. But what is excusable when we 
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are dealing with a poem is less so 
when we are studying history. Poeti- 
cally, perhaps, evil is more interesting 
than good, but it is not so important 
historically. The work of Napoleon 
looks smaller and smaller as time goes 
on, but the work which was done in 
Germany at the same time looks greater 
and greater. At the time Napoleon’s 
lawless violence was taken for creative 
genius; but now we see how small a 
part of his creation stands the test of 
time, but that all attempts to revive 
it only prove its worthlessness more 
decisively ; and how even after being 
restored it falls again. We can now 
only praise him negatively, as one who 
swept away what was bad, and even if 
we try to represent him as a great im- 
pulsive force which roused mankind 
out of lethargy, we discover that he 
only produced this effect because he 
failed, and that had his empire en- 
dured, with its centralisation and brutal 
military repression, it would have pro- 
duced a far more fatal lethargy than 
any that it disturbed. We see that his 
place is not among the gods, but among 
the Titans, of history, not with the 
Cesars and Charlemagnes, who found- 
ed the enduring fabric of civilisation, 
but with Louis XIV., Philip IT., and 
others who have merely established 
ephemeral and mischievous ascenden- 
cies. Meanwhile the work of those 
who resisted Napoleon—even if no one 
of them should ever be placed in the 
highest class of the benefactors of 
mankind—has in some cases proved 
enduring, and nowhere so much as in 
Germany. They began two great works 
—the reorganisation of Prussia and 
the revival of the German nationality, 
and time has deliberately ratified their 
views. Without retrogression, with- 
out mistake, except the mistake which 
in such matters is the most venial 
that can be committed, that, namely, of 
over-caution, of excessive hesitation, 
the edifice which was then founded has 
been raised higher and higher till it is 
near completion. The French empire 
revived again only to fall again with 
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disgrace ; France annexed Savoy and 
Nice, but she lost Alsace and Lorraine ; 
and she did not avenge Waterloo. But 
Jena has been avenged ; the manes of 
Queen Louise are propitiated; Bar- 
barossa is awake at last. 

This being so, we might read over 
again the history of that age with new 
feelings. We might cease to think of 
the German princes of that time as of 
ninepins whom it amuses us to see 
bowled over by Napoleon ; still more 
might we cease to think only of 
Napoleon when we read the history of 
his fall, as if the heroism and the skill 
were even then on his side, and his 
opponents had nothing but luck and 
superior numbers. Nay, even if we 
sympathise with France, and with 
Napoleon himself, we may still recog- 
nise that, putting them out of the 
question altogether, the fall and re- 
surrection of Germany is far more 
interesting than most passages of 
history, and that the interest centres 
on the whole in Prussia. We in 
England enjoy something of that hap- 
piness which proverbially makes the 
annals of a people dull. Since the 
seventeenth century nothing has been 
witnessed here either so painfully 
interesting as what Prussia witnessed 
in the unhappy years 1806 and 1807, 
or so elevating and poetical as her 
levée en masse and victories in 1813 
and 1814. And to the student it is far 
more interesting than to the seeker 
of amusement. To the student in- 
deed it has an interest quite independ- 
ent of its exciting incidents, for it is 
one of those periods of radical and 
successful reconstruction of a state 
which are rare in history, and which 
abound beyond others in political 
lessons. 

Let us now look more closely at the 
book before us. At his death, in 
November 1822, Hardenberg left a 
considerable collection of papers sealed 
up, with the direction that they were 
to lie unopened in the archives for 
fifty years. This fact is of itself 
sufficient to destroy the pretensions of 
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the Mémoires tirées, &c., which our 
editor describes as “a compilation of 
heterogeneous materials in which a few 
genuine documents are lost in a mass 
of statements partly well-known before, 
partly unauthenticated,” and as “in it- 
self more calculated to bewilder than to 
instruct.’’ When the fifty years had 
expired the Director of the Archives 
brought the whole collection to Prince 
Bismarck who with his own hand broke 
the seal. The commission was then 
given to von Ranke to examine and 
report upon them. He found them to 
consist, first of a memoir in Harden- 
berg’s own hand, covering the years 
1804—1806 and part of 1807; secondly 
of a voluminous history—in French, 
and comprising a large number of 
official documents—by Friedrich Schill, 
well known as one of the authors of 
the useful Histoire Abrégée des Traités, 
The history deals with the years 1794 
—1812, while Hardenberg’s own 


memoir, which was intended to be 
translated into French and _incor- 
porated into it, is occupied solely with 
the years 1804—1807. 


Our editor had to consider whether 
it would be advisable to publish Schill’s 
work as he found it. There were 
weighty objections to this course. It 
was in French, and Hardenberg’s Me- 
moir was in German, so that they could 
not be joined together, as had been 
originally intended, to make one work. 
Moreover, there was something artificial 
in the style of Schill, who had made 
Hardenberg speak throughout in the 
first person, and an attempt was discern- 
ible to efface the pretty strong tinge of 
Liberalism which belongs to Harden- 
berg’s administration in order to suit 
the taste of the Restoration period in 
which Schill wrote. An alternative 
course was to publish Hardenberg’s 
Memoir with an introduction founded 
on the materials furnished by Schill. 
This also seemed unsatisfactory, because 
these materials were copious enough to 
furnish a complete history. The end 
has been that the public are presented 
with four volumes, each consisting 
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of from five to six hundred full Ger- 
man pages, of which the second and 
third contain Hardenberg’s Memoir, 
and the first and fourth a history of 
the whole period from 1793 to the 
War of Liberation by Ranke. In 
other words, historical literature is en- 
riched at the same moment by two 
books, each of the utmost value in its 
own way, a history of a most memor- 
able period, writen by a great master 
of historical investigation from new 
documents, and an account of the 
foreign relations of Prussia in the 
years which ended with the great 
catastrophe of Tilsit, by one who was 
for the greater part of that time him- 
self Prussia’s Foreign Minister. 
Hardenberg can hardly be regarded 
as a great man. Our editor himself 
says: “There is nothing very great 
in Hardenberg himself. His only title 
to a historic delineation is that he did 
more than any one towards the securing 
and restoring of Prussian independ- 
ence.” In his personality there was 
not the same strongly marked character 
force, and grandeur that is to be ob- 
served in that of Stein, of whom, we 
may observe that our editor speaks in 
avery different tone, e.g. “ We have to 
introduce here again the Titanic Stein, 
who then took a world-historical posi- 
tion worthy of himself by Alexander’s 
side ;” and again, “Stein is the first 
and grandest representative of the 
German idea; he had Germany as a 
Commonwealth ever before his eyes, 
and its unity ever as a thing in one 
way or another to be restored.’ Never- 
theless Hardenberg had force enough 
to carry him through the tasks, heavy 
as they were, which his lot imposed 
upon him; and as he was at the head 
of affairs far longer than Stein, the 
sum total of the services he rendered 
to Prussia is very great; his perform- 
ance, though less unique in quality, is 
scarcely inferior in quantity to that of 
Stein; and his name is inseparably 
connected with that reorganisation of 
Prussia which has led her to her present 
greatness. Moreover his importance 
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is materially increased now that he 
appears as a historian of some of the 
events in which he had a share. 

It is to be observed, however, that 
he cannot be called the historian of his 
own achievements. Those achievements 
began with his assumption of office in 
1810, two years after the fall of Stein. 
From that time to his death in 1822 
be remained First Minister. His im- 
portant legislation belongs mainly to 
the years 1810 and 1811,and the memo- 
rable resurrection of Prussia belongs 
to 1813. But his original Memoir deals 
exclusively with the time preceding the 
Peace of Tilsit, which was concluded 
in July 1807, a time in which he 
achieved nothing memorable. It is 
in fact mainly apologetic in its tone, 
explaining the reasons why its author 
was not able, in spite of all his efforts, 
to prevent, or even in any degree to 
mitigate, the calamity which fell upon 
Prussia at the close of that time. In- 
stead of describing the restoration of 
Prussia, in which he had so large a 
share, he has described only its fall, 
which he witnessed and foresaw, but 
was unable in any degree to prevent. 
The fall of Prussia, however, is not 
less interesting, if it is less agreeable 
to read of, than its restoration, and 
just at present it may be even more in- 
structive to English people. For in our 
extreme scarcity of English books on 
the history of Prussia, in the frag- 
mentary state of our knowledge about 
it, we are in danger of arriving at 
erroneous conclusions by piecing ar- 
bitrarily together the fragments of 
knowledge that we have. Thus we are 
apt to jump from the one book on the 
subject which we have read, Carlyle’s 
Frederick, to those modern Prussian 
triumphs which we know so well, and 
to argue—then Carlyle was right after 
all, and the heroic form of government 
turns out to be, in the long run, the 
best! I by no means wish the reader 
to run hastily into the exactly contrary 
conclusion, yet it is the exactly con- 
trary conclusion which is really sug- 
gested by the facts. Frederick’s 
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government did not lead to those 
modern triumphs, but to the unparal- 
leled catastrophe of Jena, and after 
that catastrophe the necessity was 
forced upon the country of radically 
destroying his system. By a series of 
changes, scarcely inferior in magnitude 
to those which France underwent in 
her first revolution, both government 
and society in Prussia were recon- 
structed. A generation later a Parlia- 
ment was added, and the triumphs 
which have impressed us so much 
began nearly twenty years later still. 
Post hoc, ergo, propter hoc is of course a 
very weak argument; but the slight 
presumption that it may afford is 
really a presumption against, and not 
in favour of, the régime of Frederick, 
for it was not Sedan, but Jena that 
was after it. 

This account then of the downfall of 
the old system we have from Harden- 
berg himself, and von Ranke’s first 
volume furnishes an excellent intro- 
duction to it. His second volume, the 
fourth of the work, gives some account 
of the reconstruction. But we should 
by no means describe it as a complete 
account. The historical manner of von 
Ranke is well known; his element is di- 
plomacy and international affairs. In 
his view of theperiod between Tilsit and 
the War of Liberation, he has traced 
with much care the fluctuations of the 
long negotiation that went on between 
Prussia and Napoleon, but the internal 
reform that went on at the same time 
does not suit his pen so well, and is 
therefore not so fully treated. Alto- 
gether, though the work before us, if 
we consider only what it gives, seems 
to us the most important historical 
work of recent years, yet it has defi- 
ciencies, whether it is considered as a 
biography of Hardenberg or as an ac- 
count of the fall and reconstruction of 
Prussia. As a biography of Harden- 
berg, besides closing at 1814, instead 
of 1822, which was the end of Harden- 
berg’s career, it gives no sufficient 
account of his legislation of 1810, 
1811. The same omission, joined to 
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the slightness of the view given of 
Stein’s legislation, makes it incomplete 
as a history of the transformation of 
Prussia. 

Nevertheless the appearance of such 
a book affords a good opportunity of 
pointing out the vast historical im- 
portance of that transformation. We 
are most of us so ignorant of Prussian 
history that the very outline of it in 
our minds wants one of the principal 
features. Our view of it is such as our 
view of French history would be if we 
had never heard of the Revolution of 
1789. This may seem a startling 
statement, but it is possible to imagine 
that but for one or two very glaring 
occurrences—such as the execution of 
the King and Queen, and the positive 
destruction of monarchy and Church— 
we might have looked at the events 
that began in 1789 purely from a 
military and foreign point of view. 
We might have overlooked all internal 
changes, and seen nothing but that 
France at that time undertook a war 
against Europe, a war in which she 
was successful for many years, but 
afterwards lost again all the advan- 
tages she had gained. This is some- 
thing like what we do with the history 
of Prussia. We see her neutrality 
between 1795 and 1806, then her ruin 
at Jena and Tilsit, then her period of 
humiliation, then her War of Libera- 
tion, and so on’; but because Frederick 
William III. remains quietly seated 
on the throne through the whole 
period, we remain totally unaware that 
a Prussian revolution took place then 
—a revolution so comprehensive that 
the old reign and glories of Frederick 
may fairly be said to belong to an- 
other world—to an ancien régime 
that has utterly passed away. It was 
a revolution which, though it did not 
touch the actual framework of govern- 
ment in such a way as to substitute 
one of Aristotle’s forms of government 
for another, yet went so far beyond 
government, and made such a transfor- 
mation both in industry and culture, 
that it deserves the name of revolution 
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far more, for instance, than our Eng- 
lish Revolution of the seventeenth 
century. 

Thus the first step which our ima- 
ginary student of German politics 
must take, is to move the battle of 
Jena out of the life of Napoleon into 
the history of Prussia. Instead of 
thinking of it as a military feat, he is 
to think of it as the beginning of a 
political revolution. And next remem- 
bering that in Prussia two movements 
go on together, viz., the internal de- 
velopment of the state and its move- 
ment towards the headship of Germany 
outside, he must treat the battle of 
Austerlitz in the same manner and 
begin to think of that as the beginning 
of the revolution which brought down 
the Old Empire. Thus we get—1805, 
fall of Old Germany; 1806, fall of 
Old Prussia. And so in Germany as 
in France we have an ancien régime 
and a revolution, and, as in the case 
of France, we ask first, what was the 
corruption or weakness of the old 
régime which caused it to fall? and 
what was the nature of the new system 
which took its place ? 

The downfall of the old system in 
Prussia was much less appalling and 
amazing than in France; but, on the 
other hand, it was much more unfore- 
seen. Many prophets had prophesied 
of strange things to happen in France, 
—nos enfa:.ts verront un beau tapage— 
for all the most unmistakable signs of 
decay met in the Bourbon monarchy. 
The Hohenzollerns too had been guilty 
of crimes, but they were the crimes 
of youthful energy, not of decrepitude ; 
and the ambition of Frederick, if un- 
scrupulous, was patriotic. Considered 
as an internal administrator, he was 
a pattern of self-sacrificing industry 
to all the sovereigns of his time. He 
and Louis XV. were at the opposite 
poles of kingship. Was it not strange, 
then, that a similar catastrophe should 
await the work of both? that the one 
system should perishinthe rout of Jena, 
as the other in the Tenth of August ? 
Napoleon is often described as having 
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a sort of indefinite @smmission to re- 
move out of the world whatever was 
rotten or decaying. Was it not strange 
then, that that which went down most 
instantaneously before his shock should 
be precisely that system which was 
youngest, and whose glories were most 
recent ? and that even the old clumsy 
fabric of the Habsburgs should make a 
better fight than the new construction 
of the Hohenzollerns, the pride of the 
eighteenth century ? 

The explanation is that the Prussian 
State was as weak from immaturity as 
the French from old age; that the 
gigantic labours of Frederick- William 
I. and Frederick the Great, though 
they had raised Prussia from insigni- 
ficance to greatness, had not been 
sufficient to make her greatness stable 
and secure. But in this instance the 
image of a building is more convenient 
than that of a living body. If a 
state be regarded as an edifice reared 
on a foundation, we may say that in 
France the fault lay in the building 
itself, while in Prussia the building, the 
work of the Hohenzollerns, was good, 
but the foundation insufficient. The 
building is the visible part of a state 
—its government,-administration, re- 
venue, army. All this was rotten in 
France under Louis XV. and sound 
in Prussia under Frederick the Great. 
But the foundation on which all such 
buildings must stand is, as foundations 
are generally, out of sight, and may 
easily be left out of consideration. It 
is the unity of the country and of the 
nation ; and this is marked in various 
ways—by continuity of territory and 
strength of frontier, by homogeneous- 
ness of the population and separate- 
ness of it from neighbouring popula- 
tions, and this again is marked by 
the distinctness of language, form of 
civilisation and literature. In France 
this foundation was immensely strong, 
—no nation had so intense a self- 
consciousness—and therefore when the 
structure of the State crumbled, the 
nation, after a very short interval of 
embarrassment, showed itself stronger 


than ever. Butin Prussia this foun- 
dation was exceptionally weak. It 
could scarcely be said that either 
a Prussian nation or even a Prus- 
sian country existed. No one spoke 
of a Prussian language, or of a 
Prussian literature ; no one supposed 
that Kant and Herder, because they 
were Prussians, belonged to a different 
literature from Goethe and Schiller. 
The ministers who conducted the 
government of Prussia were not 
necessarily Prussians either by birth 
or education. Who ever hears in 
England of a statesman being bor- 
rowed for a high official post from 
the French or Austrian service! Or 
when a public man among us is driven 
from oflice, or loses his seat in Parlia- 
ment, who expects to hear that he has 
applied for employment to the Czar? 
But in Prussia few of the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen, few even of 
those who took the lead in her libera- 
tion from Napoleon, were Prussians, 
Bliicher himself began life in the 
service of Sweden, Scharnhorst was a 
Hanoverian, so was Hardenberg, and 
Stein came from Nassau. Niebuhr 
was enticed to Berlin from the Bank 
of Copenhagen. Hardenberg served 
George III. and afterwards the Duke 
of Brunswick before he entered the 
service of Frederick-William IT. ; and 
when Stein was dismissed by Frederick- 
William III. in the midst of the war 
of 1806, though he was a man of 
property and rank, he took measures 
to ascertain whether they were in 
want of a Finance Minister at St. 
Petersburg. And how weak was the 
frontier —how discontinuous the terri- 
tory! How much of it too had in 
1806 been quite recently acquired, and 
was inhabited by a discontented popu- 
lation which did not even profess to be 
Prussian! The partitions of Poland 
were quite recent; Warsaw was then 
a Prussian town ; other large acquisi- 
tions had been made within Germany 
itself in 1803; and Hanover had just 
been taken from George III. In 
these circumstances, from the very 
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nature of the case, and not from any 
exceptional coldness of disposition, 
there could not be in Prussia any of 
that burning spirit of nationality 
which showed itself in France in 1792, 
or in Spain in 1808 ; and where such a 
spirit is wanting the best disciplined 
army and the most diligent adminis- 
tration and the best intentioned 
government have no firm foundation 
under them. 

Next to this baselessness of the 
whole fabric we are to consider the 
essential precariousness of an absolute 
form of government, and then some 
special abuses in government which 
had sprung up at that particular time. 
But in estimating all these influences, 
we are to bear in mind the immensity 
of the power which assailed Prussia 
in 1806. If the system of Frederick 
succumbed, it succumbed not like the 
French, to the sheer weight of its 
own corruption, but to an external 
force to which other systems thought 
good, our own for instance, might 
have yielded had they been equally 
exposed to its attack. It was this 
evident superiority of force which 
gave Napoleon himself an absolute con- 
fidence of success. On October 12th, 
1806, he wrote to the King of Prussia, 
“Your Majesty will be defeated. 
Eurcpe knows that France has thrice 
the population of your Majesty’s 
states, and is not less developed than 
they are in a military point of view.” 
It was in itself no great disgrace to 
be worsted by Napoleon at the head 
of such a force; the condemnation of 
the system lies in the fact that it did 
not offer a stout resistance, but col- 
lapsed at once. It was the curious 
fate of Prussia twice in little more 
than half a century to be attacked by 
a greatly superior force, and to wage 
on the first occasion the most glorious 
and on the second the most ingloricus 
defensive war known to modern his- 
tory. Toexplain this we are certainly 
obliged to point out the personal in- 
sufficiency of the king for the ponder- 
ous task which had devolved on him. 
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An administration both civil and 
military, if it cannot draw inspiration 
both from above and from below, must 
at least do so from one quarter or the 
other. If there is no patriotic nation 
below, there must be an energetic will 
above. But the great race of Prussian 
kings seemed to have come to an end 
when Frederick the Great died in 1786. 
His saccessor, the hero of Valmy and 
of the Treaty of Basle, had had some- 
thing grandiose and generous about 
him, and got through his reign of 
eleven years without any conspicuous 
disaster. But he had dissolved the 
strictness of discipline and broken the 
spell of success, when he delivered 
over the government to the young 
Frederick-William IIT. in 1797. The 
reign which now began lasted forty- 
three years, and resembles that of 
George III. in English history. In 
the course of it there were great 
disasters and glorious successes, and 
the king had good qualities of a 
homely kind enough to justify those 
who chose to attribute the successes 
not less than the disasters to him. 
Moreover the successes, coming later, 
effaced the disasters, and thus King 
Frederick-William III. has preserved 
a fair reputation in history. We 
cannot but be glad of it, considering 
how respectable and well-intentioned 
a king he was ; and indeed he had this 
merit, that as George III., after bring- 
ing himself near to ruin in his first 
twenty years, saved his reign by com- 
mitting himself to William Pitt and 
remaining faithful to him, so did the 
Prussian king repair most of his 
mishaps by confiding, after 1806, in 
two meritorious statesmen, Stein and 
Hardenberg. But the mishaps them- 
selves were due very much to his own 
mistakes, and this all the more be- 
cause of the immense prestige which 
in Prussia had gathered round the 
Crown. 

Though the sudden collapse of the 
renowned Prussian army in 1806 took 
the world by surprise, yet the decline 
of the Prussian government had been 
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recognised by all the world long be- 
fore. In the long neutrality between 
1795 and 1806 its reputation had 
suffered so much that it had come to 
be regarded with contempt, and in 
some sort may be said to have begun 
to despise itself. Hardenberg in these 
Memoirs makes no defence of its 
foreign policy in the years 1804, 1805 ; 
and he defends himself by saying that 
his advice was not taken. The mis- 
trust of Prussia by other powers, and 
her own self-mistrust, were among 
the leading causes of her overthrow, 
and for this the king himself was re- 
sponsible. At least Hardenberg here 
throws it in pretty plain language on 
the king. That ruinous neutrality 
when all the world was in arms— 
what was the cause of it? People 
said at the time that the king was a 
coward, and though this was not true, 
yet Hardenberg himself traces it to 
fear, In speaking of one of Napoleon’s 
encroachments, he says, after remark- 
ing that the king would not see it in 
its proper light : “ I say he would not, 
for there was no doubt that he under- 
stood it all perfectly, but he could be 
inexhaustible in plausible arguments 
when the object was to maintain an 
unsound principle once adopted, and 
in such cases repugnance to a decisive 
measure outweighed his better reason. 
Mistrust of his own power to encounter 
the formidable Napoleon, a foreboding 
of the misfortune which afterwards 
came so heavily upon him, were the 
grounds of this repugnance. Often 
perhaps did Frederick-William curse 
his own high position, and wish for 
the unobserved life of a subject!” 
In other words, it was not a cowardly 
fear of the battle-field, but it was the 
fear of a war in which he felt himself 
certain to be worsted—yet in which, as 
a near successor of Frederick the 
Great, he would be regarded by the 
people as responsible for the campaign 
—which was the secret motive of his 
neutral policy. This weakness in the 
king concurred with a disturbance in 
the administrative system which had 


been caused by the restless personal 
government of Frederick the Great to 
throw the foreign department into the 
strangest confusion. In the first place, 
the king found it necessary always to 
have a foreign minister who would 
advise unlimited concession when his 
favourite neutrality was endangered. 
He had such a minister in Count 
Haugwitz, whose conduct during the 
Austerlitz campaign has not been for- 
gotten by history. In the summer of 
1804 the Count desired to retire in 
order to look after his estates in 
Silesia, which required the master’s 
eye, and Hardenberg was to take his 
place. But the King did not feel 
sure of Hardenberg because he was 
a man of spirit, and accordingly it 
was arranged that Haugwitz should 
still receive a part of his salary, 
should be always ready to resume 
the duties of his department, and 
“particularly in the winter when 
he would wish to reside in Berlin, 
should receive information of all 
affairs, and be present at all con- 
ferences.” Here was a pretty con- 
fusion of responsibility ! And Harden- 
berg complains that he could never 
with all his exertions get his relations 
to Haugwitz properly defined. But 
how this arrangement served the king’s 
purpose he makes perfectly clear by 
an example. In the matter of Sir 
George Rumbold, who had been seized 
by French soldiers near. Hamburg, 
Hardenberg had recommended that his 
extradition should be demanded, and 
that the demand should be backed, if 
necessary, by war with France. The 
king was ina flutter, though for a won- 
der he took the first part of the advice. 
An express is at once sent to Haugwitz 
in Silesia, with a letter proposing the 
question in the following form :—“ I 
have demanded satisfaction of Bona- 
parte for the violation of neutrality, 
and because Rumbold was accredited 
to my person. His extradition has 
been demanded. If this is not granted, 
but recourse is had to subterfuges, 
what should Prussia do to maintain 
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her dignity and to fulfil her engage- 
ments both towards Russia, in accord- 
ance with the existing understanding, 
and towards her co-estates in North 
Germany? Many persons vote for 
war ; J do not (moi pas). Reflect on 
the matter, and give me the benefit of 
your views. You know that I reserved 
to myself the right of having recourse to 
you in critical circumstances—and these 
are critical indeed!” WHardenberg re- 
marks, “ how significant was that mot 
pas, which the king underlined !” 

It may in fact be said that there 
were times when Haugwitz and Har- 
denberg might be considered indif- 
ferently as foreign ministers, though 
they represented opposite policies. 
But the confusion in the foreign 
department went really much further 
than this. Hardenberg gives us a 
clearer view than we could get before 
of an abuse which caused much outcry 
at the time—the secret influence of the 
Cabinet Secretaries. Of course the 
Ministers in Prussia, where the King 
governed personally, had not the same 
undivided responsibility as they have 
in constitutional countries. The King 
took their advice or not, as it pleased 
him. But in 1806 the condition 
of things was this, that the control 
of affairs was in the hands neither 
of the Ministers nor of the King, but 
of two or three men called Cabinet 
Secretaries who went and came between 
them. This abuse had risen out of a 
habit which Frederick the Great had 
formed of transacting business with- 
out any personal communication with 
his Ministers. The reports of the 
Ministers were laid before him and 
upon these his decision was formed. 
It was the business of the Cabinet 
Secretaries in his time simply to 
draft the Orders of Cabinet from his 
rough notes and to take charge of 
them. This form of transacting busi- 
ness continued after Frederick was 
gone, but began then to have a very 
different meaning and effect. These 
Secretaries, originally merely clerks, 
began now to rival the Ministers in 
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influence. From drafting Orders of 
Cabinet they passed to practically 
originating them; and as they had the 
advantage, which the Ministers had 
not, of personal communication with 
the King, they gradually reduced the 
Ministers to mere tools. Meanwhile 
they had no real responsibility, and at 
the same time compared with the 
Ministers, they had no accurate know- 
ledge of the affairs they conducted. 
The particular Cabinet Secretary who 
controlled foreign affairs, making 
Haugwitz, and as far as he could, 
Hardenberg also his agent, was one 
Lombard, a Frenchman by birth, and 
very naturally suspected, though Har- 
denberg pronounces him not guilty, 
of being in Napoleon’s pay. Just 
before the catastrophe came, Stein 
complained in a letter to the king that 
‘the guidance of the diplomatic affairs 
of the state, at a period unparalleled 
in modern history, is in the impure 
and feeble hands of a French poetaster 
of mean extraction, a roué, in whom is 
combined with moral corruption a 
complete physical prostration and 
decrepitude !” 

If we put aside the considerable 
part which accident played in the fall 
of Prussia—for Alexander’s sudden 
change of policy at Tilsit was an 
accident as far as Prussia is concerned 
—the causes of the catastrophe seem 
such as we Lave described :—on the one 
hand, the want of any nation, in the 
proper sense of the word, underlying 
the state, on the other hand, a deplor- 
able confusion in the administration 
arising from a failure of that powerful 
royal initiative by which the adminis- 
tration had been originally created. 
And now let us pass from the fall of 
Prussia to its reconstruction. 

We misapprehend the nature of 
what took place when we say, as we 
usually do, that some important and 
useful reforms were introduced by 
Stein, Hardenberg, and Scharnhorst. 
In the first place, such a word as 
reform is not properly applied to 
changes so vast, and in the second 
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place, the changes then made or at 
least commenced, went far beyond 
legislation. We want some word 
stronger than reform which shall 
convey that one of the greatest events 
of modern history now took place in 
Prussia. Revolution would convey 
this, but unfortunately we appropriate 
that word to changes in the form of 
government, or even mere changes of 
dynasty, provided they are violent, 
though such changes are commonly 
quite insignificant compared to what 
now took place in Prussia. And the 
effect of our want of a word is not 
less than this—that one of the very 
greatest events is never heard of among 
great events, and therefore by the 
mass of mankind is never heard of 
at all. 

The form of government indeed was 
not changed. Not merely did the king 
continue to reign, but no Parliament 
was created even with powers ever so 
restricted. Another generation had 
to pass away before this innovation, 
which to us seems the beginning of 
political life, took place. Buta nation 
must be made before it can be made 
free, and, as we have said, in Prussia 
there was an administration (in great 
disorder) and an army, but no nation. 
When Stein was placed at the head of 
affairs in the autumn of 1807, he seems, 
at first, hardly to have been aware that 
anything was called for beyond the 
reform of the administration, and the 
removal of some abuses in the army. 
Accordingly he did reform the adminis- 
tration from the top to the bottom, 
remodelling the whole machinery both 
of central and local government which 
had come down from the father of 
Frederick the Great. But the other 
work also was forced upon him, and he 
began to create the nation by emanci- 
pating the peasantry, while Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau were brooding over the 
ideas which, five years later, took shape 
in the Landwehr of East Prussia, 
Besides emancipating the peasant he 
emancipated industry,—everywhere 
abolishing that strange caste system 


which divided the population rigidly 
into nobles, citizens, and peasants, and 
even stamped every acre of land in the 
country with its own unalterable rank 

as noble, or citizen, or peasant land. 
Emancipation, so to speak, had to be 
given before enfranchisement. The 
peasant must have something to live 
for ; freewill must be awakened in the 
citizen ; and he must be taught to fight 
for something before he could receive 
political liberty. Of such liberty Stein 
only provided one modest germ. 
By his Stddteordnung he introduced 
popular election into the towns. Thus 
Prussia and France set out towards 
political liberty by different roads. 
Prussia began modestly with local 
liberties, but did not for a long time 
attempt a Parliament. France with 
her charte, and in imitation of France 
many of the small German States, had 
grand popular Parliaments, but no 
local liberties. And so for a long time 
Prussia was regarded as a backward 
State. F. von Raumer complains in 
1828: “In Paris we are often obliged 
to hear it said, ‘We live in a constitu- 
tional country, while you, you know 
. In spite of the polite suppres- 


sion of the sentence this simply means 
“We are free, but you are still slaves 


and subject to an unchecked tyranny. 
He protests that this representation is 
quite unjust so long as the Prussians 
have Stein’s: Stddteordnung. It is to 
be added, however, that it was only by 
accident that Stein stopped short at 
municipal liberties and created no 
Parliament. He would have gone 
further, and in the last years of the 
wartime Hardenberg did summon 
deliberative assemblies, which, how- 
ever, fell into disuse again after the 
peace. For as the legislation of those 
years may be called a revolution, so 
the reaction which set in afterwards 
might be regarded as a counter-revo- 
lution. The reformers were driven 
from office, calumniated, and perse- 
cuted ; the Stddteordnung was revised 
in 1831; instead of the promised 
Parliament only Provincial Estates, 
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carefully controlled by government, 
were instituted; and the reformed 
administration, working with more 
unity and efficiency than before, be- 
came that imperious bureaucracy which 
Schiin compared to the Catholic priest- 
hood, and of which a leading member 
rebuked some Prussian citizens for 
supposing that with their “narrow 
private understanding” they could 
possibly form a judgment of the views 
of the government ! 

In spite however of all reaction, the 
change irrevocably made by the legis- 
lation of that time was similar to that 
made in France by the Revolution, 
and caused the age before Jena to be 
regarded as an ancien régime. But in 
addition to this, a change had been 
made in men’s minds and thoughts by 
the shocks of the time, which prepared 
the way for legislative changes which 
have taken place since. How unpre- 
cedented in Prussia, for instance, was 
the dictatorial authority wielded by 
Hardenberg early in 1807, by Stein in 
the latter part of that year and in 
1808, and by Hardenberg again from 
1810 onwards! Before that time in 
the history of Prussia we find no sub- 
ject eclipsing or even approaching the 
King in importance. Prussia had been 
made what she was almost entirely by 
her electors and kings. In war and 
organisation alike all had been done 
by the Great Elector or Frederick 
William I., or Frederick the Great. 
But now this is suddenly changed. 
Everything now turns on the minister. 
Weak ministers are expelled by pres- 
sure put upon the king, strong ones 
areforced uponhim. He is compelled 
to create a new ministerial power much 
greater than that of an English Prime 
Minister, and more like that of a Grand 
Vizier, and by these dictators the most 
comprehensive innovations are made. 
The loyalty of the people was not im- 
paired by this; on the contrary, Stein 
and Hardenberg saved the Monarchy ; 
but it evidently transferred the 
Monarchy, though safely, to a lower 
pedestal; it evidently prepared the 
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way for such constitutionalism as we 
now see. 

Another powerful impulse moved 
the state in the same direction. If 
we consider the transformation of 
Prussia as covering the whole period 
between 1807 and 1813, we may 
consider that it was accomplished 
in two movements. The first was 
the legislative movement guided by 
dictatorial ministers—Stein in 1807 
and 1808, Hardenberg in 1810 and 
1811. The second is the great popu- 
lar movement which ended in the 
War of Liberation. Now, while in the 
former, the king for the first time in 
Prussian history is eclipsed by his 
ministers, in the latter the initiative 
is taken.out of the hands of the 
government altogether, and the most 
important step of all is taken by a 
parliamentary assembly. The great 
transition of Prussia from the French 
to the Russian alliance at the begin- 
ning of the year 1813 was begun and 
well-nigh completed without the inter- 
vention, and ostensibly against the 
wish, of the Prussian government. It 
began with Yorck’s Convention of 
Tauroggen, which was concluded on 
his own responsibility, and was after- 
wards disavowed by the government. 
Then came the meeting of the Estates 
of East Prussia at Kinigsberg. In 
this assembly Yorck appeared and 
spoke openl:- of “beating the French 
wherever he should find them;” and 
yet the French were at this time the 
king’s allies! The assembly then pro 
ceeded to make one of the greatest 
institutions of modern Prussia—they 
created the Landwehr. But of course 
they were summoned by the king, and 
acted under his directions? Not at 
all; they were summoned by Stein, 
and his commission did not run in the 
name of the King of Prussia, but in 
that of the Emperor and Autocrat of 
all the Russias ! 

No doubt the king resumed a little 
later the guidance of his people. The 
Landwehrordnung was sanctioned by 
him and extended to the other pro- 
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vinces. Nevertheless, such a fact as 
the creation of the Landwehr by a 
Parliament, and a Parliament not 
summoned by the king, could not be 
forgotten. It tolled the knell of the 
absolute monarchy in Prussia. No 
wonder that when, a month after, Stein 
lay at death’s door in the hotel Zum 
Zepter at Breslau, the king, though the 
Court was in the same town, would 
know nothing about him, and caused 
no inquiries to be made after his 
health. 

Parallel with this fall and recon- 
struction of Prussia we see the fall 
and reconstruction of Germany. Here 
too the first step is to create, so to 
speak, the nation. A great space had 
to be traversed from the time when 
Lessing and Herder wrote of the very 
virtue of patriotism with disappro- 
bation, wondering at the same time 
what the feeling might be like, to 
the days of Arndt and Kirner. And 
when the feeling had been awakened 
the difficulty of expressing it in in- 
stitutions seemed to have grown 
greater than ever. The Confeder- 
ation of the Rhine had thrown half 
Germany into the foreign camp. New 
kings had been created, all whose in- 
terests were involved in the division 
of Germany. At the moment of the 
fall of Napoleon, perhaps, with decision 
and good fortune, something might 
have been done. Stein, who is even 
greater in the history of Germany than 
he is in the history of Prussia, formed 
a daring plan of dethroning the princes 
of the Confederation of the Rhine 
along with their master, and in this 
way constituting the unity of Germany, 
or at least its duality under Austria 
and Prussia, at the same time that 
its independence was secured. But 
Metternich disappointed him. And we 
have witnessed since the slow and 
wonderful attainment of the same goal 
by another path. 

This chapter of history has commonly 
been thought uninviting, partly I sup- 
pose because of the intricate appear- 
ance which German history always 
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presents from the multitude of smalb 
states, partly, perhaps, because the 
Germans do not write history in a 
dramatic or epigrammatic style. The 
first difficulty lies altogether on the 
surface ; as to the second, it must be 
confessed that the Germans as a nation 
have not the art of posing like their 
neighbours. The French contrive to 
make the long ignominy and decay of 
Louis XV.’s reign interesting, while 
the Germans cannot make even the 
age of Stein and Hardenberg seem 
so. Nor, I fear, will the two thousand 
judicious pages in German type, which 
have suggested this paper, mend the 
matter. German history will never be 
read by the novel-reading public. But 
that it should be read by nobody seems 
a pity. It is quite as instructive and 
important as other history. And if it 
does not make a good novel of plot, it 
makes, at least in the age we are think- 
ing of, a very fair novel of character. 
It is unfortunate that the only bio- 
graphy of an eminent German politi- 
cian of that age which is known to the 
English public is confessedly unsatis- 
factory from the political point of view. 
Miss Winkworth, when she translated 
Niebuhr’s life, regretted in her preface 
that ‘the account given in it of his 
public career was very incomplete, 
and by no means one that enabled the 
reader to perceive the relation in which 
Niebuhr stood to his times.” Yet 
Niebuhr’s character is so interesting, 
even when a good part of it is left in 
shade, that two or three editions of 
the book have been called for. Let 
some one put by the side of it a por- 
trait executed on the same scale of 
the other great scholar-statesman of 
Prussia, W. von Humboldt, the great 
educational reformer and founder of 
the University of Berlin. The life of 
Arndt, with its wanderings and adven- 
tures, might be made even popular. 
Bliicher, Gneisenau, and Yorck, are 
striking military figures. Scharnhorst 
is perhaps more important than any of 
these, but his reserved and unimpas- 
sioned character is not much adapted 
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for biography, at least if we may judge 
from the admitted failure of Klippel’s 
attempt ; but perhaps the rising his- 
torian, Max Lehmann, who promises 
a new life of Scharnhorst, will teach 
us better. The age too is rich in 
interesting specimens of more or less 
perverted character. Such are Dal- 
berg, Prince Primate of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, Johannes Miiller, 
Gentz, the first King of Wiirtemberg. 

Who, in all this assemblage of charac- 
ters, holds the regal position? I think 
it is the proud Reichsfreiherr, Karl von 
Stein, greater than any by the breadth 
of his views and the commanding force 
of his character, even if we should 
grant that Hardenberg might claim to 
rival him in the sum of his achieve- 
ments. Our author closes his work 
with an elaborate comparison between 
the two statesmen, in which, as was 
natural, and perhaps proper, in a Life 
of Hardenberg, somewhat more than 
justice is done to him, and somewhat 
less to Stein. The great superiority 
of Stein lies in the influence he exerted 
outside Prussia upon Germany as a 
whole. In 1813 it was the custom to 
speak of him as Emperor of Germany ; 
and the phrase was a happy way of 
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marking that, as our author says, he 
was “the first and grandest represen- 
tative of the German idea.” Who else 
could write as early as 1812 what 
Stein wrote to Count Miinster?—“I 
am sorry your Excellency suspects a 
Prussian in me and betrays a Hano- 
verian in yourself. I have but one 
fatherland, and that is Germany ; and 
as urder the old constitution I be- 
longed to Germany alone, and not to 
any part of Germany, so to Germany 
alone, and not to any part of it, I am 
devoted with my whole heart.” It is 
the strangest ignorance which pictures 
this great-hearted man—who had his 
life in large and simple ideas, and who 
has been called Germany’s political 
Luther-—merely as a successful legis- 
lator on land questions. 

If we made a commencement by 
becoming familiar with the lives of a 
few of these men, we should find the 
fog which now hides German politics 
from our view insensibly dissipated, 
and, I believe, also, we should be 
astonished at the richness, variety, 
and interest of the scene which would 
be disclosed. 

J. R. SEevey. 





LOVE'S ARROWS. 


“ Ara league’s distance from the town of Ponteille in Provence, and hard by the 
shrine of our Lady of Marten, there is in the midst of verdant meadows a little 
pool, overshadowed on all sides by branching oak-trees, and surrounded at the 
water’s edge by a green sward so fruitful that in spring it seemeth, for the 
abundance of white lilies, as covered with half melted snow. Unto this fair 
place a damsel from out a near village once came to gather white flowers for the 
decking of our Lady’s chapel; and while so doing saw lying in the grass a 
naked boy: in his hair were tangled blue water-flowers, and at his side lay a 
bow and marvellously wrought quiver of two arrows, one tipped at the point 
with gold, the other with lead. These the damsel, taking up the quiver, drew 
out ; but as she did so the gold arrow did prick her finger, and so sorely that, 
starting at the pain, she let fall the leaden one upon the sleeping boy. He at 
the touch of that arrow sprang up, and crying against her with much loathing, 
fled over the meadows. She followed him to overtake him, but could not, albeit 
she strove greatly ; and soon, wearied with her running, fell upon the grass in a 
swoon. Here had she lain, had not a goatherd of those parts found her and 
brought her to the village. Thus was much woe wrought unto the damsel, for 
after this she never again knew any joy, nor delighted in aught, save only it 
were to sit waiting and watching among the lilies by the pool. By these things 
it seemeth that the boy was not mortal as she supposed, but rather the Demon 
or Spirit of Love, whom John of Dreux for his two arrows holdeth to be that 
same Eros of Greece.” —MSS, Mus. Aix. B. 754. 


The story that I write of shows how Love, 
Once wandering in the woodlands, to a grove 
Of oak-trees came, within which was a pool 
Fed by a stream of water, clear and cool. 

Such a lovely pool as this 

Love had hardly seen, I wis: 

All about its edges grew 

Blue forget-me-nots, as blue 

As the hue of summer skies, 

Or the light of Love’s own eyes. 

From this belt of flowers the sward 

Upward sloped, and did afford 

Footing soft as is most meet 

For the soles of bathers’ feet : 

And upon this sward oak-trees 

Stretched their branches to the breeze, 

And with pleasant sound and shade 

Covert from the sun’s heat made. 

"Neath the trees were violets seen 

Mixing with the grass’s green, 

And white lilies, at whose sight 

Life seemed merged in one delight. 

When Love saw the oak tree’s shade, 
And how soft the sward was laid, 
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He at once did throw aside 

Bow and arrows—nought beside 
Was he cumbered with—and then 
Plunged into the pool. Again 
Will not be a sight so fair 

As the Love-god bathing there. 
How can I, poor modern, write 

Of his beauty, or how white 

Were his limbs, how gold his hair, 
Or how passing fine and fair 

Was his form: I should but spoil 
Beauty’s bloom, and waste my toil. 
If great Marlowe could not sing 
All Leander’s praise, nor bring 
All his beauties in his line, 

Shall it be allowed to mine? 

When Love tired of swimming grew, 
From the pool his limbs he drew, 
And on the sward himself ‘down threw. 
Love upon the green sward lay,” 
Flowers about him every way. 

The soft turf that formed his bed 

Was with lilies overspread ; 

And from out his hair there gleamed 

Blue forget-me-nots (that seemed 

Like to turquoise stones when gold 

Their blue beauty doth enfold) ; 

They had caught and tangled there 

As he swam with streaming hair. 

Thus Love lay and laughing played 

With a grass’s spiky blade, 

Watching with half closing eyes 

The green-crested dragon-flies, 

That about the pool did skim, 

Or the bird that on its rim 

Came, with outstretched thirsty bill, 

From the pool to drink its fill. 

But not long did Eros keep 

His blue eyes from coming sleep: 

For the humming of the bees, 

And the murmurs from the trees 

That his bed of wild flowers shaded, 

All to drowsiness persuaded : 

Soon he did begin to feel 

Sleep o’er all his limbs to steal ; 

Soon the pool and meadow grew 

Less distinct upon his view ; 

Soon his sleep-o’er-weighted head 

On his arm dropped down; then fled 

From the eyes of conquered Love 

Flowers and meadow, pool and grove. 
Now, as chance had it, to the pool-side came 
This very day a maiden, one by name 
Margaret, a comely damsel, full of grace 
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Both in her form and in her fair young face. 

Tall and upright she was, with black hair crowned ; 
Her eyes were black, and seemed to look around 
With gentleness on all things, and did show 

Her love for all things lovely; and here now 
White flowers she sought wherewith to deck the shrine 
Of Christ His Mother, and to intertwine 

Their stems upon her altar. When she drew 
Near to the pool a something met her view 

That glittered in the grass: she nears to see, 

And, lo! a naked boy! At first thinks she 

To fly and hide her blushes, but some power 
Holdeth her spell-bound, and she doth devour 
The sleeper with her eyes till all her soul 

Grows drunken with his beauty, and the whole 

Of her fair heart is moved. She presently 

Among the grass his quiver doth espy, 

And takes it up. Two arrows doth it hold, 

One with lead barbed, the other barbed with gold. 
Ah! little does she know the evils dread 

Roused by these arrows :—that which bears the lead 
{n those it touches a fierce loathing wakes ; 

But that which has the gold for loving makes. 
Not witting this, poor maid, she draws them out. 
The gold one pricks her finger—then about 

Her body runs a trembling, and a joy 
Unspeakable doth hold her. On the boy 

She looks, and straight doth love him. But, ah woe! 
As she stands gazing thus on him below, 

The leaden arrow from her fingers falls, 

And strikes the boy. He, springing upright, calls 
With hate upon her: she with love replies, 
Feasting the while upon him with her eyes: 

In haste he turns to fly: around his neck 

She casts white clinging arms. But little reck 
Immortal limbs such binding : forth he flies, 
Crying, “Thou burn’st me:” after him she hies ; 
But all in vain. Soon spent she falls, and would 
Have died had not a goatherd in the wood 

Found her, and led her home. From this sad day 
Margaret ne’er joined in any youthful play, 

But lived disconsolately. In the grove 

She would sit oft, waiting her scarce known love, 
Who never came. Thus was much woe to thee 
Fair Margaret—and the Love-god, how fares he ? 


Sr. Lor Srracney, 
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PART IX. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN SUSPENSE. 


RaxpoLpH MuscGrave was extremely 
annoyed at the turn things had taken. 
On the day of his father’s seizure in- 
deed a kind of serene solemnity came 
over him. He would not have been so 
indiscreet or indecorous as to admit 
that he was glad of the “stroke” 
which might terminate the Squire's 
life; such an evil sentiment was far 
from him. Still if his dear father was 
indeed in the providence of God to be 
taken away from this mortal scene, 
there was a sad satisfaction in having 
it happen while he was still at the 
Castle and ready to be of use. As the 
only male member of the family it was 
indeed very important that he should 
be there on such a melancholy occa- 
sion. Mary would have enough on 
her hands with the nursing and the 
strictly feminine duties, and he was 
the only one to turn to, the only one 
who could do anything. He tele- 
graphed to his wife what the sad 
occasion was that detained him, and 
went to bed with a comfortable sense 
that his visit had not been in vain. 
It was melancholy to think that all 
might be over before the morning ; 
but yet he could do no good by stay- 
ing up and wearing himself out. If 
it should so happen that his own sad 
prognostications were correct, why 
then he had occasion for all his 
strength, for he it would be who 
must do everything. And no martyr 
could have contemplated the stake 
with more elevated resignation and 
satisfaction than Randolph looked at 
the labours and troubles he would 
have to take upon him. He lay down, 
solemnly going over them in his mind— 
the details of the funeral, the reading 


of the will, the taking possession of 
the estate. He resolved that he would 
take possession in his brother’s name. 
No one knew where John was; he 
could not be called at a moment’s 
notice like respectable men. Nor, 
indved, would it be kind to think of 
such a thing as bringing him here to 
the endangerment of his life. No, he 
would take possession for his brother. 
He would put his brother’s little son 
to school. The girl of course would 
go with Mary, who for her part must, 
he supposed, have the house on the 
way to Pennington, which was called 
the Dower-house, though he did not 
think an unmarried sister had any 
real right to a place which was in- 
tended for the widow of the previous 
Squire. But that might pass: Mary 
had been accustomed to have every- 
thing her own way, and she should 
have the Dower-house by e at 
least, if not by right. He fell asleep 
as he was arranging all these things 
with a great deal of serious satisfac- 
tion. Of course it was sad: what is 
there in this vale of tears that is not 
mixed with sadness? But it was not 
(he said to himself) as if his father 
were a young mf&n, or carried off in 
the midst of his work. He was old, 
he had lived out the life of man, he 
had arrived at the time when a man 
has a right to expect that his day is 
over, and must know that in the 
course of nature he ought to give 
place to his successors, And as things 
were to take such a serious turn, how 
well it was that he Randolph should 
be on the spot to doeverything! His 
satisfaction in this was really the fore- 
most feeling in his mind. 

But all was not over in the morning 
as Randolph had so certainly antici- 
pated. He got up in the same solem- 
nized but resigned andserene condition, 
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and wondered a little to see how late 
it was. For indeed the turn things 
had taken, though so serious, had been 
peace-inspiring, removing anxiety from 
his mind, and he had slept later than 
usual in consequence. And it was clear 
that as yet there had been “ no change.” 
Eastwood, who was late too, having 
stayed up late on the previous night 
indulging the solemn excitement which 
was natural to this crisis, came in with 
profound seriousness and an air as 
solemn as Randolph’s. “Just the same, 
sir,” he said; “ the doctor is with him 
now.” Randolph could not help a 
slight sensation of disappointment. 
He had made up his mind so dis- 
tinetly what was to happen, and there 
are cases in which even good news are 
out of place. It was with less resig- 
nation and more anxiety that he hur- 
ried out to hear what the doctor said. 

And he was much provoked and 
annoyed when a week later there was 
still no progress made, and it became 
apparent that no such easy solution 
of all difficulties as he had expected 
was to be looked for. The Squire 
was in much the same state on 
the next Saturday and the next, and 
it was apparent that the illness was 
to be a lingering and tedious one— 
the kind of thing which wears out 
everybody round. When people are 
going to die, what a pity that they 
should not do it speedily, relieving 
both themselves and others! But 
nature, so often acting in a manner 
contrary to all prognostications, was 
not to be hurried. To jog her gently 
on, and relieve the sufferer authori- 
tatively from his troubles, is not yet 
permissible in England. On the con- 
trary, medical science acts just the 
other way with questionable mercy, 
prolonging lives in which there is 
nothing but suffering, and stimulating 
the worn-out machinery of the frame to 
go on a little longer, to suffer a little 
more, with all that wheezing and 
creaking of the rusty wheels which 
bears witness to the unnaturalness of 
the process. This was what Randolph 
felt with much restrained warmth of 


annoyance. It was unnatural; it was 
almost impious. Two doctors, a pro- 
fessional nurse, and Mary, who was as 
good, all labouring by every possible 
invention to keep mere life in their 
patient. Was itright todoso? Provi- 
dence had evidently willed to release 
the old man, but science was forcing 
him to remain imprisoned in the flesh. 
It was very hard upon the Squire, and 
upon Randolph too, especially as the 
latter could not venture to express his 
real sentiments on this matter, but 
was compelled to be glad of every 
little sign of tenacity and vitality 
which the patient gave. If it had 
been recovery indeed, he said to him- 
self, there might have been some 
reason for satisfaction; but as it was 
only holding by life, mere existing and 
nothing more, what ground was there 
for thankfulness? It would be better 
for the sufferer himself, better for 
everybody, that it should be over 
soon. After this state of things had 
lasted for a fortnight, Randolph could 
not bear it any longer. He sent for 
Mary from the sick-room, and gave 
her to understand that he must go. 
“Had I expected he would last so 
long,” he said, “I should have gone 
last week. Of course it does not 
matter for you who have nothing 
else to do; but my work and my 
time are of importance. If anything 
were likely to happen directly, of 
course I should think it my duty to 
stay ; but so far as I can see nothing 
is likely to happen,” said Randolph in 
an aggrieved tone. Mary was too sad to 
laugh and too languid to be angry, but 
there came a gleam of mingled resent- 
ment and amusement into her eyes. 
“Tt is not for us to wish that 
anything should happen,” she said. 
“Wish? Did I talk of wishing ? 
I stated a fact. And in the meantime 
my parish is being neglected and my 
work waiting for me. I cannot hang 
on here for ever. Of course,’’ Ran- 
dolph added, “if anything should 
happen, you have only to telegraph, 
and I will come.” 
“IT don’t see that it is necessary, 
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Randolph. My father may rally, or 
he may linger for months, the doctors 
say; and whatever happens—of course 
you shall hear immediately—but so 
far as I am concerned, it does not 
seem necessary to disturb your work 
and unsettle your parish——” 

“That is ridiculous; of course I 
shall come the moment I am sum- 
moned. It is quite essential that 
there should be some man to manage 
matters. And the boy is all ready,” 
he added; ‘you had his outfit pre- 
pared before my father’s attack came 
on. Let them pack up for him, and 
on Friday we shall go.” 

“The boy! How could I send him 
away now, when my father might 
recover his consciousness, and want 
him ¢” 

“My father want him? This is too 
much,” said Randolph—“ my father, 
from whom you concealed his very 
existence—who never could bear chil- 
dren at any time. My father? What 
could he possibly want with the boy? 
He should have gone a fortnight ago. 
I wrote to enter his name of course, 
and the money is running on. I can’t 
afford to pay for nothing whatever you 
may do, Mary. Let his things be 
packed up, and let him go with me.” 

“JT think your brother is right,” 
said the vicar, who was present. 
“Nello is doing no good with me. 
We have been so much disturbed 
with all that has taken place; and 
Emily has been so poorly—you know 
how poorly she has been—and one 
feels with one’s own children the 
time can always be made up somehow. 
That is the worst of lessons at home,” 
said Mr. Pen, with a sigh. 

“But my father sent for him — 
wanted him; how can J send the 
child away? Mr. Pen, you know, if 
Randolph does not, that he is the heir, 
and his grandfather has a right to have 
him close at hand.” 

“ Tt is no use arguing with women,” 
said Randolph, white with rage. “I 
don’t understand this nonsense about 
my father wanting him. I don't be- 
lieve a word of it. But I tell you 


this, Mary, if he is the heir I am his 
uncle, his next friend ; and I say, he 
sha’n't lose his time here and get ruined 
among a pack of women. He must go 
to school. Supposing even that my 
father did want him (which is absolute 
absurdity; why my father pretends 
not to know of his existence!) would 
you put a selfish old man’s fancy 
against the boy’s good ?”’ 

“Randolph! how do you dare when 
he is so ill,” cried Mary, with trem- 
bling lips, “‘ to speak of my father so !” 

“It is true enough anyhow,” said 
the undutiful son. ‘When he is so 
ill! Why, that is the reason I can 
speak freely. One would not hurt 
his feelings if he could ever know it. 
But he was always known to be selfish. 
I did not think there was any doubt 
about that. The boy must not be 
ruined for an old man’s whim, even 
if it is true.” 

“It is dreadful to go against you,” 
said the vicar, looking at her with 
piteous eyes, beseeching her forgive- 
ness; ‘‘ but Randolph is in the right. 
Nello is losing his time; he is doing 
no good ; he ought to go to school.” 

“You too!” cried Mary. She could 
not but smile, though the tears were 
in her eyes. And poor Mr. Pen’s 
dissent from her cost the good man so 
much. He looked at her, his eyes too 
filling, with deprecating, beseeching, 
wistful looks, as a dog does. When 
he thus took part so distinctly against 
Mary, conscience, it was clear, must 
have been strong within Mr. Pen. He 
had tried hard for her sake to over- 
come the habit of irregular hours, and 
desultory occupation which had grown 
upon him, and to give the children 
their lessons steadily, at the same 
hours, day by day. But poor Mr. 
Pen had not known how hard it would 
be to accomplish this. The idea of 
being able to make up the failing 
lessons at any odd moment which 
made the children at the vicarage so 
uncertain in their hours, had soon re- 
turned after the first bracing up of 
duty towards Lilias and Nello had 
come toanend, And then Mrs. Pen 
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had been ill, and could not bear the 
noise of the children; and then the 
squire had been ill, upsetting every- 
body and everything; and then—the 
vicar did not know what more to say 
for himself. He had got out of the 
way of teaching, out of the habit of 
exact hours, and Emily had been very 
poorly, and, on the whole, Randolph 
was right, and the boy ought to go to 
school. 

Several of these discussions, how- 
ever, took place before Mary gave 
way. No one had told Randolph the 
particulars of the last scene in the 
library, before the squire had his 
‘“‘stroke.” He sincerely believed 
(though with an uneasy sense of some- 
thing in it that sounded like truth) 
that this story was a fabrication to suit 
a purpose. But, on the other hand, 
his own intentions were very distinct. 
The mere fact that such a story had 
been invented, showed the meaning 
on the other side. This boy was to be 
foisted into the place which, for years, 
he had supposed himself to occupy. 
John not being possible, who but Ran- 
dolph could fill that place? Another 
heir was ridiculous, was shameful, and 
a wrong to him. He would not suffer 
it. What right had John, an outlaw 
and exile, to have a son, if it came 
to that? He would not allow the 
child to stay here to be petted and 
pampered, and made to believe himself 
the heir. For, in the end, Randolph 
had made up his mind that the boy 
could not and should not be admitted 
to the advantages of heirship without 
a very different kind of proof of 
identity from any they possessed. 
And it would be ruin to the child to 
be allowed to fill such a false position 
now. The mere idea of it filled him 
with suppressed rage. He did not 
mean the boy any harm—not any real 
harm. On the contrary, it would be a 
real advantage to him in any case to 
be bred up frugally and industriously ; 
and this he would insist upon in spite 
of every resistance. He would not leave 
the child to have him wormed into the 
old man’s affections, made a tool of by 
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Mary in John’s interests, and to his 
own detriment. He was determined 
to get rid of Nello, whatever it cost 
him : not to do him harm, but to get 
him out of the way. This idea began 
to possess him like a mania, to get rid 
of the child who was more dangerous, 
a great deal more dangerous, than John 
himself. And all the circumstances of 
the house favoured his removal at this 
moment, when the squire’s illness occu- 
pied everybody’s attention. And then 
it was a great point to have enlisted 
on his side the reluctant, and abashed, 
yet conscientious support of Mr. Pen. 
As for the children themselves, a 
subtle discomfort had stolen into their 
life. The old gentleman's illness, 
though it did not affect them, affected 
the house. The severe and dangerous 
illness of an important member of any 
household has always a confusing in- 
fluence upon domestic life. It changes 
the centre of existence, so that every- 
thing, which once radiated from the 
cheerful hearth, becomes absorbed in 
the sick-chamber, making of it the 
temporary and fictitious centre of the 
dwelling. In this changed orbit, all 
the stars of the household firmament 
shine, and beyond it everything is left 
cold, and sunless, and neglected. 
Children are always the first to feel 
this atmospheric change, which affects 
them more than it does the watchers 
and nurses, whose time and minds are 
absorbed in the new occupation. It 
was as if the sun had gone out of the 
sky to the children at Penninghame. 
They were left free indeed, to go and 
come as they liked, nobody attempting 
to hustle them out of the way, to say, 
“Run, children, some one is coming.” 
All the world might go and come, and 
it did not matter. Neither did it 
matter to them now where they went, 
for every room was equally dreary and 
empty. Mary, who meant home to 
them, and to whom they carried all 
their grievances and pleasures, had dis- 
appeared from their view; and Miss 
Brown, who was their directress in 
minor matters, had become invisible 
too, swallowed up by that sick-room, 
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which absorbed everything. It was 
no pleasure to roam about the draw- 
ing-room, generally forbidden ground, 
and even through and through the 
passages from the hall to the dining- 
room, though they had so often longed 
to do it, when nobody was to be 
found there, either to laugh with 
them, or to find fault. Even East- 
wood was swept up in the same whirl- 
pool ; and as for Mary, their domestic 
divinity, all that was seen of her was 
when she passed from one room to 
another, crossing the corridor, disap- 
pearing within the door of the mys- 
terious room, where doctors, and 
nurses, and every sort of medicine, 
and drinks, and appliances of all 
kinds were being taken. How could 
the old gentleman want so much? 
Twice over a new kind of bed was 
taken into that strange gulf of a 
sick-room, and all so silently—East- 
wood standing on the stairs, deprecat- 
ing with voice and gesture, “No 
noise, no noise!’’ That was what 


everybody said. Mary would smile 


at them when she met them, or wave 
her hand from the end of the corridor, 
or over the stairs. Sometimes she 
would pause and stoop down and kiss 
them, looking very pale and worn out. 
‘No, dear, he is no better,” she would 
say. Except for these encounters, 
and the accounts which the servants 
gave them of their grandfather's 
state, how he was lying, just breath- 
ing, knowing nobody, not able to 
speak, accounts which froze the chil- 
dren's blood in their veins, they 
had no life at all; only dull meals 
which they ate under this shadow, 
and dull hours in which, having no- 
thing to do, they huddled together, 
weary and lonely, and with nothing 
before them but to go to bed. Out 
of doors it was not much better. 
Mr. Pen had fallen into all the old 
disorder of his ways, out of which he 
had made a strenuous effort to wake 
for their benefit. He never was ready 
for them when they went with their 
lessons. ‘I will hear you to-morrow,” 
he would say, looking at them with 
painful humility, feeling the grave 
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countenance of Lilias more terrible 
than that of any judge ; and when to- 
morrow came, there were always a 
hundred excuses. ‘Goon to the next 
page and learn the next lesson. I have 
had such a press of work—and Mrs. 
Pennithorne is so poorly,’ the poor 
man would say. All this shook the 
pillars of the earth to Lilias and 
Nello. They were shaken out of 
everything they knew, and left to 
blunder out their life as best they 
could, without any guide. 

And this was hardest upon the one 
who understood it least. Lilias, whose 
mind was open to everything, and who 
sat looking out as from a door, making 
observations, keenly interested in all 
that went on, and at the same time 
with a reserve of imagination to fall 
back upon, was fully occupied at least 
if nothing more. Every day she 
watched for ‘‘ Mr. Geoff,’ with news 
of her father. The suspense was too 
visionary to crush her with that 
sickening depression which affects 
elder minds. All had a softening 
vagueness and confusion to the child. 
She hoped and hoped, and cried with 
imaginative misery, then dried her 
eyes and hoped again. She thought 
everything would come right if Mr. 
Geoff would only bring papa; and 
Mr. Geoff's ability sooner or later 
to find ari bring papa she never 
doubted. It was dreadful to have to 
wait so long—so long; but still every 
morning, any morning he might come. 
This hope in her mind absorbed Lilias, 
and made her silent, indisposed for play. 
At other times she would talk eagerly, 
demanding her brother's interest and 
response to things he did not under- 
stand. Children can go on a long 
time without understanding, each 
carrying on his or her monologue, two 
separate streams, which, flowing tran- 
quilly together, feel like something 
mutual, and answer all the ends of 
intercourse ; and in this way neither of 
them was aware how far apart they 
were. But Nello was dull; he had so 
little to do. Hehad no pony, he could 
not play cricket as Johnny Pen did with 
the village boys. He was small, even 
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for his age, and he had not been edu- 
cated in the art of knocking about as 
English boys are. He was even a 
little timid of the water, and the boats, 
in which other boys might have found 
solace. Half of his time he wandered 
about, listless, not knowing what to 
make of himself. This was the con- 
dition of mind in which Randolph met 
him on one of these lingering after- 
noons. The child had strayed out all 
by himself; he was standing by the 
waterside at his old amusement, but 
not enjoying it thistime. ‘“ What are 
you doing?” said his uncle, calling out 
to him as he approached. Randolph 
was not a favourite with the children ; 
but it was half an amusement to see 
any one coming near, and to have to 
answer a question. He said “ Nothing,” 
with a sigh. Not a single skip could 
he get out of those dull slates. The 
water would not carry them; they 
would not go; they went to the bottom 
with a prosaic splash and thud. How 
different from that day with the old 
gentleman, when they flew as if they 
had been alive! Perhapsthis newcomer 
might have luck, and do as well as the 
old gentleman. “Will you have a 
try?” he said ; “here is a good one, it 
ought to bea good one; but I can’t 
make them go to-day.” 

““I—have a try!” Randolph was 
startled by the suggestion. But he 
was anxious to conciliate the little 
fellow whom he wanted so much to 
get rid of. And it was only for once. 
He took suspiciously (for he was 
always suspicious) the stone Nello 
held out to him, and looked at it as 
if it might be poison—or it might be 
an attempt on his dignity got up by 
somebody. When he had satisfied 
himself that it was a common piece 
of slate he took courage, and, with a 
smile that sat very awkwardly upon 
his face, threw it, but with the most 
complete unsuccess. 

“Ah! you are not good, like the 
old gentleman; his skipped seven 
times! He was so clever at it! I 
wish he was not ill,” said Nello, 
checking an incipient yawn. It was, 
perhaps, the first time any one had 


uttered such a wish. It had been 
taken for granted, even by his 
daughter, that the Squire’s illness was 
the most natural thing in the world. 

“Did he really come and play with 
you! But old men are no better than 
children,” said Randolph. ‘I suppose 
he had nothing else to do.” 

“Tt is very nice to have somebody 
to play with when you have nothing 
else to do,” said Nello, reflectively. 
‘“‘ And he was clever. You—you don’t 
know even how to throw. You throw 
like a girl—hke this. But this is 
how the old gentleman did,” cried 
Nello, suiting the action to the word, 
“and so do I.” 

“Do you know nothing but these 
baby-games? I suppose you never 
played cricket ?” said Randolph, with, 
though he was a man, a pleasurable 
sense of being thus able to humiliate 
the little creature beside him. Nello 
coloured to the roots of his hair. 

“‘T do not like cricket. Must every 
one like the same things? It is too 
hot ; and one cannot play by oneself,’’ 
the boy added with a sigh. 

“You ought not to play by your 
self, it is not good for you. Have 
you no one to play with, little boy?” 

“Nobody,” said Nello, with em- 
phasis; ‘“‘not one person. There is 
Lily; but what does it matter about 
a girl? And sometimes Johnny Pen 
comes. He is not much good; he 
likes the green best, and all the 
village boys. Then they say I am 
too little; and I don't know them,” 
the boy added, with a gleam of mois- 
ture in his eyes. The village boys 
had not been kind to Nello; they had 
laughed at him for a little foreigner, 
and made remarks about his hair, which 
was cut straight across his forehead: 
“JT don’t want to know them.” This 
was said with vehemence; for Nello 
was sore at the want of appreciation 
which had been shown him. They 
did not care for him, but they made a 
great deal of Johnny Pen! 

“You should go to school; that is 
where all boys should go. A boy 
should not be brought up like a little 
girl ; he should learn to use his hands, 
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and his fists even. Now, what should 
you do if there was a fight ¥ 

“A fight?” Nello grew pale and 
then grew red. “If it was—some one 
else, I would walk away; but if it 
was me—if any one touched me, I 
should kill him!” cried the child, 
setting his little white teeth. Ran- 
dolph ought professionally to have 
improved the occasion; but he only 
laughed—that insulting laugh which 
is offensive to everybody, and specially 
exasperates a child. ‘‘ How could you 
kill him? That is easier said than 
done, my boy.” 

“T would get a gun, or a sword; 
but first,” said Nello, calming down, 
“TIT would tell him to go away, be- 
cause I should not wish to kill him. 
I have seen people fighting with guns 
and swords—have you?”’ 

Here Randolph, being obliged to 
own himself inferior, fell back upon 
what was right, as he ought to have 
done before. 

“ Fighting is very wrong,” he said. 
“Tt is dreadful to think of people 
cutting each other to pieces, like wild 
beasts; but it is not so bad if you 
defend yourself with your fists. Only 
foreigners fight with swords; it is 
thoroughly un-English. You should 
never fight; but you would have to 
defend yourself if you were at school.” 

Nello looked at his unele with an 
agreeable sense of superiority. “ But 
I have seen real fighting,’ he said ; 
“not like children. I saw them fight- 
ing the Austrians—that was not 
wrong. Papa said so. It was to get 
back their houses and their country. 
I was little then, and I was frightened. 
But they won!” cried the boy, with a 
gleam in his dark eyes. What a little 
savage he was! Randolph was startled 
by the sudden reference to “ papa,” and 
this made him more warm and eager 
in his turn. 

“Whoever has trained you to be a 
partisan has done very wrong,” he 
said, ‘What do you know about it? 
But look here, my little man. I am 
going away on Friday, and you are to 
come with me. It will bea great deal 
better for you than growing up like a 
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little girl here. You are exactly like 
a little girl now, with your long hair 
and your name, which is a girl’s name. 
You would be Jack if you were at 
school. I want to make a man of you. 
You will never be anything but a 
little lady if you don’t go to school. 
Come; you have only to put on a 
frock like your sister. Nelly! Why, 
that’s a girl's name! You should be 
Jack if you were at school.” 

“T am not a girl!” cried Nello. 
His face grew crimson, and he darted 
his little brown fist—not so feebly as 
his size promised—in his uncle's face. 
Randolph took a step backwards in 
his surprise. ‘I hate you!” cried the 
child. ‘“ You shall never never come 
here when I am a man. When the 
old gentleman is dead, and papa is 
dead, and everything is mine, I will 
shut up all the doors, I will turn out 
the dogs, and you shall never come 
here. I know now it is true what 


Lily says—you are the bad uncle that 
killed the babes in the wood. But 
when I am a big man and grown up, 
you shall never come here!” 


“So!” said Randolph, furious but 
politic; “it is all to be yours? I did 
not know that. The castle, and the 
woods, and everything? How do you 
know it will be yours?” 

“Oh, everybody knows that,” said 
Nello, recovering his composure as 
lightly as he had lost it; “ Mar- 
tuccia and every one. But first the 
old gentleman must be dead, and, I 
think, papa. I am not so sure about 
papa. And do you think they would 
teach me cricket at school, and to 
fight? I don’t really care for cricket, 
not really. But Johnny Pen and the 
rest, they think so much of it. I 
should like to knock down all their 
wickets, and get all the runs; that 
would teach them! and lick them 
after!’’ said the bloodthirsty Nello, 


with gleaming eyes. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AN APPARITION. 


Tuvs Randolph overcame Nello’s oppo- 
sition to school, to his own extreme 
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surprise. Though he had a child of 
his own, and all the experiences of a 
middle-aged clergyman, he had never 
yet learned the A, B, C of child- 
hood. But it may be supposed that 
the conversation generally had not 
made him love his nephew more 
dearly. He shook his fist at the boy 
as he ran along the water-side, sud- 
denly seized by the delight of the 
novelty and the thought of Johnny 
Pen’s envy. ‘If I had you, my boy!” 
tandolph said, between his teeth, 
thinking grimly of the heirship which 
the child was so sure of. Pride would 
have a fall in this as in other cases. 
The child’s pretensions would not 
count for very much where he was 
going. To be flogged out of all such 
nonsense would be far the best thing 
for him; and a good flogging never did 
a boy much harm. Randolph, though 
he was not a bad man, felt a certain 
gratification in thinking of the change 
that would occur in Nello’s life. There 
was nothing wrong about the school ; 
it was a very humble place, where 
farmers’ sons were trained roughly 
but not unkindly. It would make a 
man of the delicate little half-foreign 
boy, who knew nothing about cricket. 
No doubt it would be different from 
anything he was used to; but what 
of that? It was the best thing for 
him. Randolph was not cruel, but 
still it gave him a little pleasure to 
think how the impudent little wretch 
would be brought to his senses; no 
haria done to him—no real harm—but 
only such a practical lesson as would 
sweep all nonsense out of his head. 
If Nello had been a man of his own 
age, a rival, he could not have antici- 
pated his humiliation with more zest. 
He would have liked to be a boy him- 
self to fag the little upstart. There 
would be probably no fagging at the 
farmers’ school, but there weuld be 
—well! He smiled to himself. Nello 
would not like it; but it would bring 
the little monkey to his senses, and 
for that good object there was no 
objection to be taken to the means. 
And as he walked through the 
Chase, through the trees, seeing in 


the distance before him the blunt, 
turret-chimneys, all veiled and dig- 
nified with ivy, of the old house, 
many thoughts were in Randolph’s 
heart. He was a Musgrave, after all, 
if not a very fine example of the race. 
His wife was well off. If it had not 
been for John, who was a criminal, 
and this boy—what he would have 
done for the old place! What he 
might do still if things went 

well! Was that, perhaps, the word 
to use—well? That is, if John could 
be somehow disposed of, prevented 
from coming home, and the boy pushed 
quietly to one side. As for John, he 
could not come home. It would be 
death—perhaps, certainly renewed dis- 
grace. He would have to stand his 
trial, and, if he fled from that trial 
once, how was he likely to be able 
to face it now? He would stay 
abroad, of course—the only safe place 
for him. If he could but be com- 
municated with, wherever he was, and 
would send for his son and daughter, 
some arrangement might be made: a 
share of the income settled upon him, 
and the family inheritance left for 
those who could enjoy it. This would 
be, in every way, the best thing that 
could be done ; best for John himself ; 
best for the house which had been 
always an honourable one, and never 
connected with disgrace. It is so easy 
to believe what one wishes that Ran- 
dolph, after a while, going over the 
subject in his mind, succeeded in 
smoothing away all difficulties, except, 
indeed, the initial one of getting into 
correspondence, one way or another, 
with John. If this could be done, 
surely all the rest was smooth enough ! 
John was not a fool; he must see that 
he could not come home. He must 
see how difficult it would be to prove 
his marriage and his son’s birth, and 
make everything clear (though why 
this should be so difficult Randolph 
did not explain even to himself). Then 
he must see equally well that, to put 
the property and the old castle into 
the hands of a man with money, who 
could really do something to improve 
them, would be far better for the 
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family than to go on as he (John) 
must do, having no money, if even he 
could come lawfully into possession. 
All this was so evident, no man in his 
senses could refuse to see it. And as 
for communicating with John: there 
was, of course, one way, which seemed 
the natural way, and which surely 
must be infallible in that case as in 
most other cases—the 7imes. However 
far out of the world John might be, 
surely he would have opportunities 
from year to year of seeing the 7'imes / 
No Englishman, even though banished, 
could live without that. And, sooner 
or later, if often enough repeated, the 
advertisement must reach him, suppose 
it to be put something in this form :— 
“J. M., of P.—His brother R. wishes 
to communicate with him on urgent 
business connected with the death of 


their father.”” This would attract no 


particular attention from any one, and 
John could not fail to perceive that he 
was meant. Thus he had, to his satis- 
faction, made everything clear. 

It was just when he came to this 
satisfactory settlement of the difficulty, 


so perfectly easy in theory, though no 
doubt there might be certain difficulties 
about carrying it out, that Randolph 
suddenly saw a little way before him, 
some one making his way through the 
trees. The Chase was private, and 
very few people had the right of 
coming here; neither did Randolph 
see whence this unexpected passenger 
had come, for there was no tributary 
path by which he might have made 
his way down to the footwalk, through 
the elms and oaks. He was within easy 
sight, obscured a little by the brush- 
wood, and with his back to the spec- 
tator; but the sight of him gave 
Randolph a great start and shock, 
which he could not very well explain. 
The man was in dark clothes, with a 
broad felt hat, quite unlike anything 
worn in this district; and there was 
something about his attitude and walk 
(no doubt a merely fantastic resem- 
blance, or some impression on his mind 
from his pre-occupation with the idea 
of John) which recalled his brother 
to Randolph’s mind. He was more 
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startled than words could say. For 
a moment he could not even think or 
move, but stood open-mouthed, staring 
at the figure before him, which went 
on straight, not turning to the right 
or to the left. 

When Randolph came to himself, 
he tried to laugh at his own folly— 
then coughed loudly and meaningly, 
by way of catching the stranger’s at- 
tention, and seeing who it was. But 
his cough attracted no manner of at- 
tention from the wayfarer, who went 
on pushing through the trees, like one 
who knew every turn and winding. 
Randolph was at the end of his in- 
vention. If he called out “ Hi!” it 
might turn out to be somebody of 
importance. If he spoke more po- 
litely, and called the stranger to halt, 
he might be a nobody—if indeed it 
was not A vague impression, 
half of fear, came upon him. What 
nonsense it was! In broad daylight, in 
so well-known and familiar a place. 
Had it been in the dark, in any of 
the ghostly passages of the old house! 
but out here in the sunshine, in the 
open air ! 

Randolph took off his hat, to let the 
air blow freely about him, for he had 
grown hot and uncomfortable. His 
hand with the hat in it dropped for a 
moment between him and the other 
who was so near him. When he raised 
it again there was no one there. He 
rubbed his eyes, looked again, and 
darted forward to see whether the 
man was hiding among the trees; but 
there was no one there. Randolph 
took off his hat once more, to wipe 
his streaming forehead; his hand 
trembled so that he could scarcely do 
it. What did it mean? When he 
had convinced himself there was no 
one to be seen, he turned and hurried 
away from the place, with his heart 
beating loudly in his breast. He 
never looked behind him, but _has- 
tened on till he had got to the broad 
road, where there was not a bush to 
hide an apparition. Then he per- 
mitted himself to draw breath. 

It would be doing Randolph injus- 
tice to suppose that after he was out 
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of the shadow of the trees, and in 
safety, with a broad level bit of road 
before him, on which everything was 
distinctly visible all round, he could 
be capable of believing that he had 
seen a ghost. Nothing of the kind. 
It must have been one of the people 
about the place, poking among the 
bushes, who had disappeared under 
the branches of the trees, and whom 
he thought like John, only because he 
had been thinking of John—or per- 
haps his thought of John had pro- 
duced an optical delusion, and imagi- 
nation had painted some passing 
shadow as a_ substantial thing, 
and endued it with his brother’s 
image. It might have been merely 
an eccentric tree, on the outline of 
which fancy had wrought, showing a 
kind of grotesque resemblance. It 
might be, and probably was, just no- 
thing at all. And it was supremely 
ridiculous that his heart should so 
thump for such an absurd delusion ; 
but thump it did, and that in the most 
violent manner. He was out of breath, 
though he had made no exertion. And 
he could not pick up his thoughts 
where he had dropped them, when 
he saw that—figure. A thrill as of 
guilt was in his soul ; he was afraid to 
begin again where he had left off. He 
found himself still rather breathless 
before the house, looking up at the 
veiled windows of his father’s room. 
For the first time Randolph thought 
with a little awe of his father lying 
there between life and death. He had 
not thought of him at all in his own 
person, but rather of the Squire offi- 
cially, the old life who kept a younger 
generation out of the estate. It was 
time the elders were out of the way, 
and age superseded by middle age. 
But now for a moment he realised 
the man lying helpless there, in the 
very pathway of death—not freed by 
the Great Deliverer, but imprisoned 
by Him, all his senses and faculties 
bound up, a captive tied hand and foot 
by the grim potency who conquers all 
men. Randolph was frightened alto- 
gether by the mysterious encounter and 
impressed with awe. If there had been 


daily service he would have gone to 
church, but as there was nothing of 
the sort in Penninghame, he went into 
the library to read a good book, as the 
next best thing to do. But he could 
not stayin the library. The silence of 
it was awful. He seemed to see his 
father, seated there in his usual chair, 
silent, gazing at him with eyes of dis- 
approval that went through and 
through him. After five minutes he 
could stand it no longer. He took his 
good book, and went out to the side of 
the water, within sight of the road 
where people were coming and going. 
It was a comfort to him to see even the 
doctor’s boy with his phials, and the 
footman who came with his mistress’s 
card to inquire how the Squire was, 
And he looked out, but looked in vain, 
with mingled eagerness and fear for 
the broad hat he had seen so myste- 
riously appearing and disappearing. 
Who could it be?—some stranger 
astray in the Chase—some one of the 
many tourists who wander everywhere 
—or. Randolph shuddered, in spite 
of himself. 

It is generally people without ima- 
gination, or with the most elementary 
and rude embryo of that poetic faculty, 
who see ghosts. This sounds like a 
paradox, yet there is reason in it. The 
people who are literal and matter-of- 
fact in mind, are those to whom 
wonders and prodigies come naturally ; 
those who possess the finer eye of 
fancy do not need those actual revela- 
tions. Randolph’s was_as stolid a 
mind as ever asked for a sign—and he 
had not asked for a sign in this case, 
nor felt that anything of the kind was 
necessary ; but his entire mental ba- 
lance was upset by what he had seen, 
or supposed himself to have seen ; and 
he could not free his mind from the 
impression. As he sat and read, or 
rather pretended to read, his mind 
kept busy with the one question— 
What was it? Was it a real person, 
a stranger who had got astray, and 
stumbled into some copse or brush- 
wood, which Randolph had forgotten 
—a man with a chance resemblance 
to John, heightened by the pre-occu- 
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pation and previous reference to John 
in Randolph’s mind? or was it John 
himself, come to look after his own 
interests—John—in the body, or out 
of the body, who could tell? 

As for Nello, he ran home by the 
waterside, his mind possessed by 
the new thing that was about to be 
accomplished—school !_ Boys to play 
with, novelty of all kinds, and then 
that cricket, which he pretended to 
despise, but secretly admired and de- 
sired with all his heart—the game 
which came to Johnny Pen by na- 
ture, but which the little foreign boy 
could not master; all this buzzed 
through his little head. When he 
came home from school he would 
know all about it; he would have 
played with much better players than 
Johnny Pen ever saw. The revolu- 
tion in his thoughts was great and 
sudden. But as he ran home, eager 
to tell Lilias about the change in his 
fortunes, Nello too met with a little 
adventure. He came suddenly, just 
as he emerged from the woods upon the 
waterside where it was open to the 
road, on a man whom he had seen before 
at a distance with a dog, which was his 
admiration. The dog was not with his 
master now ; but he took a something 
white and furry out of his great 
pocket, which stopped Nello even in 
the hot current of his excitement. 

“Would you like to have this, my 
little gentleman?” the man said. 

It was a white rabbit, with the 
biggest ears that Nello had ever seen. 
How his eyes danced that had been all 
aglow before ! 

“But I have no money,” he said, 
disposed to cry in disappointment as 
sudden as his delight. 

‘It’s not for money, it’s a present,” 
said the stranger, with a smile, “and 
I'll give you another soon. They tell 
me you're going to school, my young 
gentleman ; is that true?” 

“ Am I to have it all for myself, or 
will you come back again for it, and 
take it away? Oh yes, I'm going to 
school,” said Nello, dropping into 
indifference. ‘ Will it eat out of my 
hand? Has it gota name? And am 





I to have it all for myself?” The 
rabbit already had eclipsed school for 
the moment in Nello’s mind. 

“It’s all for you, and better things 
than that—and what day are you 
going, my bonnie little lad ?” 

“To-morrow; oh give it me! I 
want to show it to Lily,” cried the 
child. “Thank you very much. Let 
me run and show it to Lily. We 
never, never had a rabbit before.” 

The man stood and looked after 
Nello with a tender illumination of 
his dark face. ‘The old woman likes 
the other best ; but this one is mine,” 
he said to himself. As for Nello, he 
flew home with his precious burden 
out of breath. He said a man had 
given it to him; but thought of the 
donor no more. 

Randolph spent this, his last even- 
ing at home, in anything but an 
agreeable way; he was altogether 
unhinged, nervous, and restless, not 
caring to sit alone. In this respect 
he was in harmony with the house, 
which was all upset, tremulous, and 
full of excitement and expectation. 
Human nature is always impatient of 
the slow progress of fate. After the 
thunderclap of a great event, it is pain- 
ful to relapse into stillness, and feel the 
ordinary day resuming its power with- 
out any following out of the convulsion. 
But dramatic sequence, rapidity, and 
completeness are rare in human affairs. 
All the little crowd of lookers-on out- 
side the Squire’s room, watched eagerly 
for some change. Two or three women 
were always hanging about the pas- 
sages ready, as they said, to run for 
anything that might be wanted, and 
always in the way to learn if anything 
occurred, They kept a little lamp 
burning on the table against the wall, 
at either end of which was a chair, on 
which sometimes Cook herself, some- 
times lesser functionaries, would be 
found, but always two together, throw- 
ing exaggerated shadows on the wall, 
and talking in whispers of their own 
fears, and how well they had _ per- 
ceived what was coming. There was 
not one of them that had not intended, 
one time or other, to make so bold as 
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to speak to Miss Marr. “ But trouble 
is always soon enough when it 
comes,” they said, shaking their heads. 
Then Eastwood + ould come and join 
them, his shadow wavering over the 
staircase. When the privileged per- 
sons who had the entrée went or came, 
Miss Brown or the nurse, or even 
Mary herself, there was a little thrill 
and universal movement. 

“Change! no, there’s no change— 
there never will be but one change,’ 
Miss Brown said, standing solemnly 
by the table, with the light on her 
grave face; and it was upon this Rem- 
brandtish group that Randolph came, 
as he wandered about in a similar 
frame of mind, glad to find himself 
in company with others, though these 
others were only the maids of the 
house, 

“Ts my father worse?” he asked, 
pausing, with his arm upon the ban- 
nisters. Such a group of eager, pale 
faces! and the darkness all round in 
which others still might be lurking 
unseen. 

“* No change, sir,” said Miss Brown, 
shaking her head. She was impatient, 
too, like the rest, but yet felt a sort of 
superior resignation, as one who was 
in the front of affairs. And she had 
something to say besides. She gave a 
glance at the other women, who re- 
sponded with secret nods of encourage- 
ment, then cleared her throat and de- 
livered her soul—‘‘ Mr. Randolph, sir, 
might I make so bold as to say a word?” 

“Say whatever you like,” said Ran- 
dolph. He could not help but give a 
little glance round him, to make sure 
that there was no one else about. 

“Tt is just this, sir—when you see 
him lying there, that white, as if he 
was gone already, and knows that bet- 
ter he can’t be—oh, it brings a many 
thoughts into the mind. I’ve stood 
by dying beds before now, and seen 
them as were marked for death, but I 
never saw it more clear. And oh, Mr. 
Randolph, if there were things that 
might lie on his mind, and keep him 
from going quiet, as an old gentleman 
ought! If there were folks he ought 
to see afore all’s over a 





“T don’t see what you are drivi 
at,”” Randolph said, hastily. ‘Speak 
out if you’ve anything to say.” 

‘Oh, sir,” said Miss Brown, “ don’t 
you think I am not one that 
likes to interfere, but I am an old 
servant, and when a body has been 
long about a place, it’s natural to feel 
an interest. If it wasn’t your family 
at all—if it was another that your 
advice was asked for—shouldn’t you 
say that Mr. John ought to know?” 

This appeal startled Randolph. He 
had not been looking for it; and he 
gave an uncomfortable look round 
him. Then he felt a strange irri- 
tation and indignation that were 
more easy to express. “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” he said. “I 
don’t know where Mr. John is, 
that I should go and hunt for him 
to let him know.” 

‘¢ Oh, sir,’’ said Miss Brown, “ don’t 
you be angry! Cook here is like me: 
she thinks it’s only his due. I would 
say it to Miss Mary, not troubling you 
that are ’most a stranger, but she’s 
night and day, she never will leave 
her father ; she has a deal upon her. 
And a gentleman knows ways that 
womanfolk don’t think of. If you 
would be but that kind, Mr. Ran- 
dolph! Oh, where there’s a_ will 
there’s always a way!” 

“Tt is none of my business,” said 
Randolph ; “and I don’t know where 
he is,” he added, looking round him 
once more. He might be here already 
in the dark, waiting till the breath 
was out of his father’s body—waiting 
to seize possession of the house, felon 
as he was. And if Randolph was the 
means of betraying him into the hands 
of justice, what would everybody say ? 
He went abruptly away down the 
uncarpeted, polished stairs, on which 
his hasty step rang and slid. John, 
always John! he seemed to be in 
the air. Even Eastwood, when he 
attended him with his bed-candle, 
could not refrain from adding a word. 
“The doctor looks very serious, sir,” 
Eastwood said; ‘and if there’s any 
telegraph to be sent, I'll keep the 
groom ready to go at a moment’s 
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notice. It would be well to send for 
all friends, the doctor said.” 

“ T don’t know any one to send for,” 
said Randolph, peremptorily. ‘“ Let 
the groom go to bed.” And he went 
to bed himself sooner than usual, to 
get rid of these appeals and of equally 
imperative thoughts. He went to bed, 
but he could not go to sleep, and kept 
his candle burning half the night. 
He heard the watchers moving about 
in his father’s room, which was over- 
head, all the night through. Some- 
times there would be a little rush of 
steps, and then he held his breath, 
thinking this might be at last the 
“change ” which was looked for. But 
then everything grew still again, and 
he dozed, with the one poor candle, 
feeble but steadfast watcher, burning 
on till it became a pale intruder into 
the full glory of day. 

Randolph, however, slept deeply in 
the morning, and got up with the 
greater part of those cobwebs blown 
away. John lost his hold upon the 
imagination in daylight, and he was 
able to laugh at his foolish alarm. 
How could it be John whom he had 
seen? He durst not show himself in 
the country where still his crime was 
so well remembered, and the sentence 
out against him. And as for the 
appearance being anything more than 
mortal, or less than human, Randolph 
laughed at the state of his own nerves 
which rendered such an idea tenable 
fora moment. He was a materialist 
by nature—as so many are; though 
he said his creed without any intru- 
sive doubts; and the absurdity was 
too patent after he had slept and been 
refreshed. But no doubt it was bad 
for his health, bad for his morale, to 
stay here. There was something in 
the atmosphere that was demoralising ; 
the air had a creeping sensation in it 
as of something more than met the 
eye. Death wasin it; death, creeping 
on slowly, silently—loitering about 
with faint odours of mortality and 
sickening stillness. Randolph felt 
that he must escape into a more 
natural and wholesome air before 
further harm was done. 
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As for Mary, the occupations of the 
sick-room, and the sudden problems of 
the hereafter thus thrust upon her, 
were enough to fill her mind, and 
make her even comparatively indif- 
ferent to the departure of Nello, 
though it was against her judgment. 
It was not the hereafter of the spirit, 
which thus lay death-bound on the 
verge of the unseen, which occupied 
her. We must all die, everybody 
knows; but who thinks it true in 
their own case until it comes? Mary 
had known very well that a man 
much over seventy could not live very 
much longer; but it was only when 
her father fell back in his chair un- 
conscious, his body motionless, his 
mind veiled within blinding mists, 
that she felt the real weight of all 
that was to follow. It was for her 
to act as soon as the breath should 
be out of his body. She did not trust 
her younger brother, and she did not 
know what to do for her elder brother. 
The crisis had arrived while she 
was still unprepared. She went down 
mechanically to see Randolph go 
away, her eyes seeing many other 
things more clearly than she saw the 
two figures actually before her; the 
man suspicious as usual, and putting 
no faith in her—the boy in a subdued 
excitement, his eyes sparkling with the 
light of noveliy and adventure. Ran- 
dolph had gone into his father’s room 
that morning, and had walked suspi- 
ciously round the bed, making quite 
sure that the “no change” was true. 
“IT suppose he may last like this for 
weeks yet,” he said, in a querulous 
undertone—and yet not so low but 
that everybody heard it—to the doctor. 
“‘Oh, hush, for Heaven’s sake, Ran- 
dolph ! How can you tell that he does 
not hear?” said Mary. “ Pshaw! 
how can he hear?” Randolph re- 
plied, turning with a certain contempt 
from the helpless and powerless frame 
which lay there making no sign, yet 
living when it would be so much better 
that he should die. The awe of such 
a presence gives way to familiarity and 
weariness even with the most reverent 
watcher ; but Randolph, though he had 
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no desire to be indecorous, could not 
help feeling a certain irritation at his 
father, who balked him by this insen- 
sibility just as he had balked him 
while yet he had all his wits about 
him. It seemed incredible that this 
half-dead, half-living condition, which 
brought everything to a standstill, 
should not be more or less a man’s 
own fault. 

Thus he went away, irritated and 
baffled, but still full of excitement ; 
the moment which must decide all 
could not be very far off. He left the 
strongest charges upon the household, 
from his sister to Eastwood, to send for 
him instantly when “any change” 
occurred. “If it should be to- 
morrow,” he said; ‘I shall hold 
myself always ready.” He kept his 
eyes fixed on the Castle as long as he 
could see it, feeling that even now 
there might be a sign recalling him. 
And he thought he had made up his 
mind what to do. He would bring 
his wife with him and take possession 
at once. Mary would not be able to 
look after everything ; or, at least, if 
she should be, she ought not to be; 
no really delicate-minded woman, no 
lady should be able to make any exer- 
tion at such a moment. He would 
come with his household, as a kindness 
to Mary, and take possession at once. 

As for Nello, he took leave very 
cavalierly of Lilias, who cried, yet 
would not cry, angry at his desertion 
and deeply wounded by his indiffer- 
ence, at the door. Poor litile Lilias, 
it washer first disappointment in life. 
He was not thinking of her, but a 
great deal of his new portmanteau and 
the sandwiches put up for him, and 
the important position as a traveller 
in which he stood—but neither was 
Nello unkind. He took pains to con- 
sole his sister. 

“Don’t cry,” he said, “ Lily ; I shall 
come back in the holidays, and some- 
times I will write you letters; and 
there is always the white rabbit I gave 
you, and little Mary Pen for you to 
play with.” 

“‘T don’t want to play,” said Lilias, 
with a burst of tears ; “is play every- 





thing? I am too old for that. But 
oh, Nello, you are going to leave me 
and you don’t care. You do not care 
for Mary, or Martuccia, or any one, 
Me I should not mind—but you do 
not love any one. You care for no- 
body but yourself.” 

“Oh yes I do,” said Nello, “every- 
body,” and he cracked the coachman’s 
whip which was placed in readiness ; 
‘but boys have to go out and see the 
world, Eastwood says so. If I don't 
like being at school I shall come back 
and stay at home, and then you will 
have me again, but I hope not, and I 
don’t think so, for school is jolly, very 
jolly, so Uncle Randolph says.” 

“ You can go with Uncle Randolph,” 
cried Lilias, in a blaze of sharp anger, 
“and I hope you will not come back. 
I hope you will always stay away, you 
cruel, cruel boy !” 

This bewildered Nello for a moment, 
as did the hurried wiping of Lilias’ 
eyes and the tremulous quiver of 
her lip with which it was accom- 
panied; but there was no time for 
more. He laughed and waved his 
hand to her as he was hurried into the 
carriage. He had scarcely ever looked 
so gay before. He took off his hat 
and waved it as he went out of sight. 
Hurrah! they heard his shrill little 
voice shouting. Lilias sat down on 
the ground and cried her heart out. 
It was not only that he was unkind— 
but Nello thus showed himself want- 
ing to all the needs of the situation. 
No little hero of a story had ever gone 
away without a tribute to the misery 
of parting. This thought contracted 
her heart with a visionary pang more 
exquisite than the real. Nello was no 
hero, nothing but a little cruel, com- 
mon, vulgar boy, not fit to put into 
any story, to go away so. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE LOVES OF THE ANGELS. 


WHILE these events were going on 
at the Castle Lord Stanton, for his 
part, had come to a standstill in the 
matter which he had been drawn in- 
to so inadvertently, and which had 
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become so very serious an occupation 
in his life. He was young and unac- 
quainted with the ways of the world, 
and he did not know what step to take 
next. And he too was paralyzed by 
the sudden catastrophe which had hap- 
pened to the Squire. Was it his fault? 
He could scarcely help an uneasy sense 
that by agitating him unduly he had 
helped to bring on the sudden attack, 
and thus he had left the Castle that 
evening with a heavy burden on 
his mind. And Geoif, with entire un- 
consciousness of the lingering pangs 
of life and the tenacity of the human 
frame, believed, without any doubt, 
that Mr. Musgrave would die, and did 
not know what was to be done about 
the exile, whose position would thus 
be completely changed. In the mean- 
time it seemed to him necessary to 
wait until the issue of this illness 
should be known. Thus his doubtful- 
ness was supplanted by an apparent 
necessity, and the time went on with 
nothing done. 

He went at first daily to inquire 
for the old man, and never failed to 
see Lilias somewhere waiting for 
him with serious intent face, and eyes 
which questioned even when the lips 
did not speak. Lilias did not say 
much at any time. She examined his 
face with her eyes and said “Papa ?” 
with a voice which trembled ; but it 
became by degrees less easy to satisfy 
Lilias by telling her, as he did so 
often, that he had not forgotten, that 
he was doing everything that could be 
done, smoothing the way for her 
father’s return, or waiting till he 
could more successfully smooth the 
way. “ You do not believe me, Lily,” 
Geoff said, with a sense of being 
doubted, which hurt him sadly. “ Yes ; 
but he is not your papa, Mr. Geoff, 
and you are grown up and don’t want 
any one,” Lilias said, with her lip 
quivering. The visionary child was 
deeply cast down by the condition of 
the house and the recollection of the 
melancholy rigid figure which she had 
seen carried past, with a pang of in- 
describable pain and terror. Lilias 


seemed to see him lying in his room, 
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where Mary now spent almost all her 
time, pale with that deadly ashen 
paleness, his faded eyes half open, hig 
helpless hands lying like bits of rag, 
all the grey fingers huddled together. 
Fright and sorrow together brought a 
sob out of her heart whenever she 
thought of this; not moving, not 
able to speak, or turn round, or look 
up at those who watched him; and 
still not dead! Lilias felt her heart 
stand still as she thought of her grand- 
father. And she had no one to take 
refuge with. Martuccia was frightened 
too, and would not go up or down 
stairs alone. Lilias, for her part, did 
all she could, out of pride, and shame 
of her own weakness, to conceal her 
terror ; but oh, to have papa nigh to 
creep close to, to feel safe because 
he was there! A few tears dropped 
from her eyes. ‘ You are grown up 
and you don’t want any one.” This 
went to Geoff's heart. 

“Oh Lily, don’t you think they 
would let you come to my mother?” he 
cried; “this is too sad for you, this 
dismal house ; and if Nello goes away 
as you said r 

** Do you think I would go and leave 
Mary all alone? Nobody is sorry for 
Mary except me—and Mr. Pen. When 
she comes out of her room I go and I 
kiss her hand, and she cries. She 
would be mcve ill and more weary,” 
said Lilias, with a precocious under- 
standing, ‘if there was not some little 
thing to give her an excuse and make 
her cry.” 

“ My little Lily! who taught you 
all that? it must have been the angels,” 
cried Geoff, kissing in his turn the 
little hand. 

But this touch had the same effect 
upon Lilias that her own kiss had 
on Mary. She cried and sobbed and 
did her best to swallow it down. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Geoff! I want papa!” she cried, 
with that little convulsive break in 
her voice which is so pitiful in a child. 
She was seated on Mary’s chair at 
the door of the hall, and he on the 
threshold at her feet. Geoff did not 
know what kind of half-admiring, 
half-pitying sentiment he had for 
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this child) He could not admire 
her enough, or wonder at her. She 
was but a child, not equal to him 
in his young manhood; and yet that 
very childhood in its unconsciousness 
was worlds above him, he thought. 
He felt like the man in the story who 
loved the fairy maiden—the young 
Immortal; would she give up her 
visionary paradise for his sake and 
learn to look at him, not as an angel 
but as a woman? but for that she 
must be a woman first, and at present 
she was but a child. When he kissed 
her hand it cost Lilias no blush. She 
accepted it with childish, angelical 
dignity. ‘She took the kiss sedately—” 
and the dark fountains of her eyes 
filled full, and two great tears tumbled 
over, and a piteous quiver came to her 
lips, and she said, ‘Oh, Mr. Geoff, I 
want papa!” 

This was when the Squire had been 
ill about a week, six or seven days 
before Randolph took Nello away. 
Geoff went home riding, very full of 
thought. What could he do to please 
his little Lily? He preferred that she 
should creep close to himself and tell 
him her troubles, but he could not 
resist that plaint, and even though it 
should be against himself he must try 
what he could do to bring her father 
to her. Geoff thought a great deal on 
this subject, but it was very fatiguing 
and unsatisfactory, for he did not 
know what to do, and after a while he 
relapsed into the pleasanter path, and 
began to think of Lily. “ Because of 
the angels,” he said to himself as he 
jogged softly along, much more slowly 
and reflectively than his horse liked to 
go. He forgot where he was going 
and the engagements he had, and 
everything that was practical and im- 
portant as he rambled on. The day 
was sweet in early autumn, the lake 
rippling musically upon the beach, 
the sky blue and crossed by floating 
atoms of snowy cloud. Everything 
in the world was sweet and pleasant 
to the young man. “ Because of the 
angels ;” he had never been quite clear 
what these words meant, but he 
seemed to see quite plainly now. 


though he could no more have ex- 
plained than he could have written 
Hamlet. ‘ Because of the angels!” 
he seemed to make a little song of 
it as he went on, a drowsy, delici- 
ous burden like the humming of the 
bee. It was not he that said it, he 
thought, but it murmured all about 
him, wrapping him in a soft enchant- 
ment. Such a visionary love as his, 
perhaps has need of those intoxica- 
tions of etherial fancy: for nothing 
can be so like the love of an angel as 
that of a young man possessed by a 
tender visionary passion for a child. 

Geoff was so rapt in his own thoughts 
that he did not see for some time the 
beckonings and signals that were 
coming to him from a carriage drawn 
up on the road to which th» path 
descended, along which he was 
moving so gently. When his atten- 
tion was at last caught, he saw it was 
his cousin Mary, leaning half out of 
the window in her eagerness. 

“Give your horse to the footman 
and come in here—I have so much to 
say to you,” she said. 

But when he had done as she told 
him and taken his seat beside her, 
Lady Stanton kept looking at her 
young cousin. 

“ What is it?” she said ; “‘ you keep 
on smiling, and there isa little drowsy, 
dreamy, intoxicated air about you; 
what has happened, Geoff?” 

“Nothing ; and it is unkind to say 
I look intoxicated. Could you not 
find a prettier word?” ~- 

“T believe you are really, really !— 
Geoff, I think I know what it means, 
and I hope it is somebody very nice. 
Tell me, who is she ?” 

“ This is strange,” said Geoff; ‘‘in- 
deed, it is true, I have been visiting a 
lady; but she is only twelve years 
old,” he said, turning to her with a 
vivid blush. 

“Oh, Geoff!” Mary’s brow con- 
tracted, “ you do not mean that little 
girl?” 

““Why shouldn’t I mean her? I 
will make you my confessor, Cousin 
Mary. I don’t think I shall ever 
marry any one but little Lily. Of 
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course she is very little, and when she 
is grown up she will probably have 
nothing to say to me; but [ shall 
never care for any one else. Why 
should you shake your head? I never 
saw any one like her,’’ said Geoff, 
growing solemn, and shaking off his 
blush as he saw himself opposed. 

“ Oh, Geoff!” Mary shook her head, 
and contracted her beautiful brow, 
“T do not think anything good can 
come out of that family ; but I must 
not speak. Iam jealous, I suppose. 
How did you know I did not want 
you for Annie or Fanny?” she went 
on with a smile, that was a little 
strained and fictitious ; for Mary knew 
very well that she was jealous, but not 
for Annie, or Fanny, or of Geoff. 

“ Hush,” he said, “I loved you be- 
fore Lily, but you could not have me ; 
it is Lily, failing you. If you could 
but have seen her just now. The 
squire is lying between life and death, 
and Miss Musgrave, who was so good 
to her, is with him night and day, and 
poor little Lily is so lonely and 
frightened. She looks at me with her 
little lip all quivering, and says, 
‘Papa! I want papa.’” Geoff almost 
cried himself to recollect her piteous 
tone, and the tears came to Mary’s 
eyes. 

‘Ah! if she takes after him, Geoff ! 
but that is just what I want to talk 
to you about. I have done something 
that you may think trash. I have 
spoken to Sir Henry. He is—well, he 
has his faults like the rest of us—but 
he is just ; he would not do a wrong 
thing. I told him that you had found 
out something ——” 

“What did he say?” cried Geoff, 
breathless, for Lady Stanton made a 
sudden pause. 

She was looking across him out at 
the window; her eyes had strayed 
past his face, looking away from him 
as people do with a natural artifice to 
allow the first signs of displeasure to 
blow over, before they look an offended 
person in the face. But as she looked, 
Lady Stanton’s countenance changed, 
her lips fell apart, her eyes widened 
out, her face paled, as if a cloud had 
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passed over it. She gave a great cry, 
“Oh John, John /” she said. 

“What is it? who is it?” cried 
Geoff. 

She made him signs to have the 
carriage stopped ; she could not speak. 
Geoff did what he could to make the 
coachman hear him ; but it was by no 
means the affair of a moment to gain 
the attention of that functionary, and 
induce him to stop. When, however, 
this was accomplished, Geoff obeyed 
the passionate desire in Lady Stanton’s 
face, who all the time had been strain- 
ing to look out, and jumped to the 
ground. He looked round anxiously, 
while she, half out of the carriage, 
gazed back, fixing her eyes upon one 
of those recesses in the road, which 
are common in the north country. 
“*T see no one,” said Geoff. He came 
back to the place on which her gaze 
was fixed, and looked behind the wall 
that bounded it, and all about, but 
could see nothing. When he re- 
turned, he found that Mary had fallen 
back in her corner, and was weeping 
bitterly. “He looked at me with such 
reproachful eyes. Oh, he need not; 
there was no reason. I would have 
saved or served him with my life,” she 
cried; ‘and he had never any claim 
on me, Geoff, never any claim on me ! 
why should he come and look at me 
with such reproachful eyes? If he is 
dead, he ought to know better than 
that. Surely he ought to know = 

The carriage, standing in the middle 
of the road, the young man searching 
about, not knowing what he was look- 
ing for, the coachman superbly in- 
different on the box, contemplating the 
agitation of his inferiors with god-like 
calm, the footman, on Geoff’s horse, 
with his mouth open, staring, while 
the beautiful lady wept inside, made 
the strangest picture. As a matter 
of course, the footman, riding on in 
advance, had seen nothing and no- 
body. He avowed frankly that he 
was not taking any notice of the folks 
on the road. He might have seen a 
man seated on the stones, he could not 
be certain. Neither had the coachman 
taken any notice. Foot passengers did 
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not interest either of these function- 
aries. And Lady Stanton did not 
seem able to give any further explana- 
tion. The only thing to be done was 
to goon. She had been on her way 
to Stanton to give Geoff the advantage 
of Sir Henry’s advice and opinion, and 
thither, accordingly, they proceeded 
after this interruption. Geoff took 
his place again beside his cousin, per- 
haps a little impatient of the stoppage ; 
but as she lay back in the corner, 
covering her face with her hands, 
Geoff's heart was too soft not to forget 
every other sentiment. He thought 
only of consoling her. 

“Tell me what it was,” he said, 
soothingly. ‘You saw—some one? 
Do not cry so bitterly. You never 
harmed anybody in your life. Tell 
me—you thought you saw - 

“ T saw him, as plainly asI see you, 
Geoff ; don’t tell me it was a fancy. 
He was sitting, resting, like ‘a man 
tired with walking, dusty and worn 
out. I noticed his weary look before 
I saw his face, and just as we passed 
he raised his head. Oh, why should 
he have looked at me like that, Geoff ? 
No,I never did any one harm, much 
less him. I have always stood up for 
him, you know, since you first spoke 
tome. I have always said, always— 
even before this was found out : living 
people mistake each other continually ; 
but the dead—the dead ought to 
know——”’ 

“Who is dead?” said Geoff; “are 
you speaking of John Musgrave, who 
is as much alive as I am ¢” 

“Tf he were a living man,” said 
Mary, solemnly, “how could I have 
seen him? Geoff, it is no mistake. I 
saw him, as [ see you.” 

“ And is that why you think him 
dead?” said Geoff, with natural sur- 
prise. 

Lady Stanton raised herself erect 
in her corner. ‘Geoff, oh can you not 
understand?” she cried. But she did 
not herself quite understand what she 
meant. She thought from the sudden- 
ness of it, from the shock it gave her, 
and from’ the disappearance of the way- 
farer, which was so inexplicable, that 


it was an apparition she had seen. John 
Musgrave could not be there, in the 
flesh, seated by the roadside ; it was 
not possible; but when Geoff asked 
whether having seen him was an 
argument for thinking him dead, she 
had nothing tosay. She wrung her 
hands. “I have seen him whether he 
is living or dead,” she repeated, “and 
he looked at me with such eyes. He 
was not young as he used to be, but 
worn, and a little grey. I came to 
tell you what Sir Henry said; but 
here is something far, far more im- 
portant. Know him! could I mistake 
him, do you think ; how could I mis- 
take him? Geoff, how could it be he, 
sitting there, without any warning, 
without a word; but if it was he, if 
that was possible, why are we going 
on like this? Are we to desert him! 
give him up? I am talking folly,” 
she said, again, clasping her hands. 
“ Oh, Geoff, a living man would 
not have looked at me with such 
eyes.” 

“He has not very much right to 
happy eyes, has he?” said Geoff; 
“coming home an outlaw, not ventur- 
ing to speak to any one. It would not 
be half so sad if he were a ghost. But 
to come back, and not to dare to trust 
even his friends, not to know if he 
has any friends, not to be able to go 
home and see his children like any 
other man, to rest on the stones at 
the roadside, he to whom all the land 
belongs. I don’t wonder he looked 
sad,’’ cried Geoff, half-sympathetic, 
half-indignant. “How was he to 
know even that he would find a friend 
in you?” 

Mary was sobbing, scarcely able 
to speak. ‘Oh, tell them to go 
back again—tell them to go back,” 
she cried. There was no way of 
satisfying her but this: the carriage 
turned slowly round, rolling like a 
ship at sea. The coachman was dis- 
gusted and unwilling. “What did 
she want now ?”’ he said, telegraphing 
with uplifted hands and eyes to the 
surprised footman on Geoff’s horse. 
Lady Stanton was not a hard mistress 
like her stepdaughters, nor fantastical 
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and unreasonable as they were. She 
took the carriage humbly when she 
could get it, and would consult this 
very coachman’s convenience before 
bringing him out, which no one else 
thought of doing. Nevertheless Lady 
Stanton had her character iin the 
house, and human nature required that 
it should be kept up. She was the 
stepmother, the scapegoat. “ What 
is she after now ¢”’ the coachman said. 

She got out of the carriage herself, 
trembling, to aid in the search, and 
the footman getting down, looked 
everywhere, even under the stones, 
and in the roadside hedges, but no 
one was there. When they resumed 
their way again, Mary lay back in her 
corner too much worn out with ex- 
citement and emotion to be able even 
tospeak. Geoff could not tell whether 
she was glad or sorry to be brought to 
acknowledge that it was more likely 
to be John Musgrave whom she had 
seen than his ghost. She was con- 
vinced by his reasoning. Oh, yes; 
no doubt, she said, it must be so. 
Because you saw a man unexpectedly, 
that was no reason for supposing him 
to be dead. Oh, no—Geoif was quite 
right ; she saw the reason of all he 
said. But Mary’s head and her heart 
and all her being thrilled with the 
shock, There was a ringing in her 
ears, and pulses were beating all over, 
and her blood coursing through her 
veins, The very country, so familiar, 
seemed to change its aspect. No 
stronger commentary could have been 
on the passage of time than the sudden 
glimpse of the face which she had seen 
just now on the roadside. But Mary 
did not think of that. The lake and 
the rural road that ran by it, and the 
hills in the distance, seemed to take 
again the colours of her youth. He 
was nothing to her, and never had 
been. She had not loved him, only 
had “taken an interest.” But all 
that was most poignant in her life 
came back to her, with the knowledge 
that he was:here. Once more it 
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seemed to be that time when all is 
vivid, when every day may be the 
turning-point of life—the time that 
was consciously but a drift and float- 
ing on of hour by hour when it ex- 
isted, as is the present moment—but 
which, looking back upon it, seemed 
the time of free action, of choice, of 
every possibility. Was itso? Might 
he be met with round any corner, 
this man who had been banished so 
long? In the face of death and 
danger had he come back, he whom 
nobody had expected ever to come 
back? A strange _half- question 
whether everything else had come 
back with him, and _half-certainty 
that nothing for her could change, 
was in Mary’s mind as she lay back, 
quivering with emotion, hearing Geoff’s 
voice in her ears, not knowing a word 
he said. What had Geoff to do with 
it—young Geoff, to whom nothing had 
ever happened? She smiled vaguely 
to herself to think that the boy could 
think he knew. How was he to know? 
he was not of that time. But all the 
people in the road, and the very water 
itself, and the villages and houses, 
seemed to ask her, was it true? 

This was all the evidence on the 
subject from which a judgment could 
be formed. Randolph Musgrave (who 
told no one) had seen in his own 
words a something, a some one, whose 
face he did not see, but who suggested 
John to him so strongly that his very 
heart seemed to stop beating—then 
disappeared, And Lady Stanton from 
the window of the carriage, driving 
past, saw a face, which was John 
Musgrave’s face grown older and 
worn, with hair that was slightly 
grey, instead of the brown curls of 
former years, and which disappeared 
too in the twinkling of an eye, and 
being searched for, could be found no 
more. What was it? an apparition 
conjured up by their interest or their 
fears—or John Musgrave, in his own 
person, come home ? 


To be continued. 
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V. 

TRAGEDY AND COMEDY DURING THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES; MONTI, GOLDONI, 
ETC. 

A.D. 1600—1800. 

Vicenzo Monti followed close upon 

the footsteps of Alfieri in the terribil via 

struck out by that Michael Angelo of 
the Italian drama. The Aristodemo, 

Monti’s best tragedy, was inspired by 

the recital of Alfieri’s Virginia in Rome 

(1782). Deeply impressed with the 

beauty and vigour of that play, 

Monti, immediately on his return home, 

sketched out the plot of Aristodemo, 

King of Messenia, which appeared to 

him an equally fine subject for a 

tragedy. The discussion among the 

literati of the day as to the merits 
and defects of Alfieri’s style stimu- 
lated Monti to improve upon the rug- 
ged asperities and strained inversions 
the grand 
And 


which occasionally mar 
passages of his fellow-tragedian. 
his success was signal ; for Signorelli, an 


eminent critic, remarks that when 
Alfieri’s noble conceptions are illustrated 
by Monti’s polished style, Italian tragedy 
at last attains to the summit of perfec- 
tion. Aristodemo carried away the gold 
medal! offered by the Duke of Parma 
for the best drama, a distinction which, 
owing to the general inferiority of tragi- 
cal composition, had not been claimed 
for two years. The style is noble and 
sustained, the versification fluent, the 
dialogue easy and polished, the plot 
clearly and rapidly unfolds itself; but, 
above all, the passions are delineated 
with the hand of a master. The anguish 
of Aristodemo, soothed by the tender 
compassion of Cesina, to whom, while 
still unaware that she is his daughter, 
he feels drawn with the strong chain of 
parental affection; the attachment shown 
by the faithful servant Gonippo—all 
these, in the hands of an author who 
writes as if entranced with his subject, 


make a series of beautiful and pathetic 
pictures ; so that the interest is wrought 
up to the highest pitch by those alterna- 
tions of terror and compassion which are 
the great elements of a well-sustained 
tragedy. It is an awful drama ; and if 
the mere perusal of it is sufficient to 
stir the strongest emotions, the effect 
when represented on the stage can easily 
be imagined. In the third Act (Scene 
7) there is a remarkable discourse 
upon suicide between Gonippo and 
Aristodemo, and the same scene con- 
tains the description of the apparition of 
the spectre to the unhappy king, one of 
the most powerful passages in the drama. 
The accessories of spectres and tombs 
have since been objected to as a kind of 
tragic terror too hackneyed for use; 
and the entrance of Cesira into the 
tomb has been censured as an unnatural 
act of courage on her part; but Monti 
urges in her defence that the desire to 
save her father is sufficient to outweigh 
all the ordinary fears such an action 
would inspire ; and we must here observe 
that, like Merope, the whole interest of 
Aristodemo centres in filial affection 
Aristodemo is looked upon as undoubt- 
edly the best of Monti’s three dramas, 
although the other two—Caio Gracco 
and Galeotto Manfredi—have also 
obtained distinguished laurels. The 
Gracco owed its reputation in some 
measure to its patriotic sentiment, 
which was in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. It has besides great 
intrinsic merit, showing a vigour and 
power in depicting the Roman character 
which can only have been derived from 
deep study of the classics. It would seem 
as if the ardent spirits of this century 
in Italy looked back fondly to the past, 
as though to learn from their Roman 
ancestors how to gain that liberty for 
which they sighed in vain. But Monti 
is careful to draw the distinction be- 
tween the true liberty established on 
the basis of truth and justice and the 
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lawless license at that time so vividly 
portrayed in France, founded on crime, 
and only maintained by the daily per- 
petration of new atrocities. This 
“libertad di ladroni e d’assassini” is 
sternly condemned by the Mother of 
the Gracchi. “They have,” she says, 
‘their country’s name for ever on their 
lips, and never in their hearts” (Act i. 
Scene 3). In his description of the 
assassinated Consul (Act iv. Scene 6), 
Monti has literally borrowed the 
well-known forcible language in which 
Shakspeare paints the murdered corpse 
of Gloucester. 


“* But see, his face is black, and full of 
blood.” 


** Ma qui, il vedete? tutto quanto il viso 
Dell’ infelice n’é ricolmo e nero.” 
** His eyeballs farther out than when he lived, 
Staring full ghastly like a strangled man.” 
“¢ Mirate le pupille 
Travolte, oblique, e per lo sforzo quasi 
Fuor dell’ orbita lor.” 
** His hair upreared, his nostrils stretched 
with struggling.” 
** Notate il varco 
Delle narici dilatato, indizio di compres 
respiro.” 
‘* His hands abroad displayed, as one that 


grasped 
And tugged for life, and was by strength 
subdued.” 


** equeste braccia 

Stese quanto son lunghe, equeste dita 

Pur tutte aperte, come d’uom che sente 

Afferrarsi alla gola, e si dibatte 

Finché forza il soggioga.” ? 

The Italian tragedian does not attempt 
to render the 
‘* Well-proportioned beard made rough and 


Tugged, 
Like to the summer’s corn by tempest 

lodged ;”” 
but he concludes his description with a 
beautiful contrast which diverts the 
thoughts from the preceding horrors. 
An English translation can scarcely 
convey the soft and peaceful picture 
presented by the Italian :— 


** Not on not thus, my friends, a just man’s 


so 
Parts from its earthly home. It flees not 
thence, 


1 King Henry VI., Part 11. Act iii. Se. 2; 
Caio Gracco, Att. iv. Se. 6. 


Like some invading foe whose iron tread 
i ruthless footmarks in the trampled 
soil, 
Lut gently lays its mortal burthen down, 
With lingering looks of love. So have I 
n 


see 
One who has travelled o’er some distant 


wa 
Reaching the goal at last, take tender leave 
Of the beloved companion of his toils, 
Bidding u.im fond farewell.” 


The imitation of Shakspeare again 
appears in Galeotto Manfredi, Principe 
di Faénza, Monti’s third and last tra- 
gedy, the character of Zambrino, the 
wicked courtier, resembling closely the 
Tago of Othello. But he is also painted 
from the life as a portrait of the 
author’s personal enemy. By the cha- 
racter ‘of Ubaldo, the contrast to 
Zambrino, Monti intended to represent 
himself; and it is said that on one 
occasion when the tragedy was being 
played the allusion struck the spectators 
so forcibly that they insisted upon the 
repetition of the whole scene between 
the faithful and false courtiers.* The 
argument of the tragedy, the author 
tells us, is taken from Tenducci’s Storia 
di Faénza* It had a great attraction 
for Monti, who had spent much of his 
time in that brilliant and cultivated 
city, and had seen with his own eyes 
the chamber where Manfredi was mur- 
dered. Monti was born in Alfonsina, 
near Ravenna, in 1754; he was 
educated at Faénza. His talents early 
procured him the notice of the papal 
legate at Ferrara, Cardinal Borghese, 
under whose protection he went to 
Rome. There he resided some years, 
and became secretary to the Duca di 
Nemi, nephew to Pius VI. He ob- 
tained a high reputation as a poet some 
time previous to the appearance of 
those tragedies already mentioned ; but 
the limits of our subject will not admit 
of the mention, except by name, of his 
famous poem, La Bassvigliana, written 
in the “terza rima” of Dante, and of 
the same visionary character as the 
Divina Commedia, The subject was the 


2 Galeotto Manfredi, Act iv. Se. 6. 
3 Also to be found in Roscoe's Life of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, vol. ii. pp. 168-172. 
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death of the French envoy at Rome, Ugo 
de Bassville. It was published in 1793, 
the year of the murder of Louis XVL, 
and contains a striking description of 
the death of that unhappy monarch. 
Monti witnessed the rise and fall of 
Napoleon, some of whose victories he 
celebrated in his poetry. In the zenith 
of his fame he recognised and acknow- 
ledged the bright star of the rising 
genius of Manzoni, and Manzoni, mak- 
ing allusion to the classical subjects of 
Monti’s poetry, takes leave of the last 
tragedian of the eighteenth century in 
the graceful couplet-— 
** Salve, O divino, a cui largi natura, 

Tl cor di Dante, e del suo Duca il canto, 

Questo fia il grido dell’et& ventura 

Ma I’et& che fu tua tel dice in pianto.”? 

We have seen how great an effort 
was required to restore Italian tragedy, 
but it was a yet more difficult task to 
give stability to her comedy. The 
great writers of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, Bibbiena, Ariosto, 
and Machiavelli, had once given it the 
shape and form of dramatic composition ; 
but their improvements were confined 


to their own comedies, and, with very 
rare exceptions, no writers worthy of 
note continued the task which these 


had begun. Thus in the seventeenth 
century we find the comic drama of 
Italy chiefly depending for its reputa- 
tion upon the old commedie dellarte, 
which still maintained the position they 
had acquired by their classical origin. 
Goldoni conceived the ingenious idea of 
enlisting harlequin and his troop in the 
service of the true drama, availing him- 
self of the license they enjoyed, and the 
immunities they claimed from long 
prescriptive right. This wasa work of 
time, and required all the skill and 
ingenuity of the greatest of Italian 
comedians before he could substitute 
the dialogues and plots of his own 
invention for the extempore jests and 
a “Hail Pard divine! at once to thee were 
given 
The heart of Dante 
theme : 
Meet salutation for the age to come, 
Thine own, o'er glories past, must weep 
and dream.” 


and his leader’s 
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grotesque wit of the personages of the 
old Italian Mascherata. We find the 
account in Memoirs which rival those 
of Alfieri in candour, and make so 
lively and sparkling a narrative, that 
Gibbon pronounces them “ to be a great 
deal more comic than the comedies 
themselves.” Carlo Goldoni was born 
in Venice in 1707, and from his child- 
hood gave unmistakable signs of his 
passion for the drama. We have 
already seen how he employed the 
puppet-show which had been given to 
him for a toy, and at the age of eight he 
wrote his first comedy—so good that 
his father would not believe it was his 
unassisted work. At thirteen he com- 
posed a prologue to the comedy La 
Sorellina di Don Pilone, by Gigli, in 
which he acted the part of the prima 
donna. It was represented at the 
Jesuit College at Perugia, the scene of 
his early education. He pursued his 
studies at Rimini, under the tutelage of 
the Dominican fathers, and there he 
fell in with a troop of comedians, with 
whom he rapidly made friends. Every 
night he attended their performances, 
and was in such despair when their 
engagement at Rimini came to a close 
that he accepted their invitation to 
accompany them to Chiozza, under 
pretext of seeing his mother, who had 
taken up her abode there. His voyage 
of three days in the “ Barca dei Comici ” 
seems to have influenced the whole of 
his after-life. At college he spent the 
time he ought to have devoted to his 
studies in reading all the plays he could 
lay hands upon, in every language ; and 
perceiving the inferiority of the Italian 
drama to that of other nations, he de- 
termined that it should be the work 
of his life to place it on an equal 
footing with theirs. When dismissed 
in disgrace from college for a satirical 
dramatic composition, called L’Atellana, 
in imitation of the old Roman farces, 
he nearly fled to Gravina at Rome, 
in the hope that he would take him, as 
a second Metastasio, under his pro- 
tection ; but not having sufficient funds 
for the journey, he was obliged to return 
to his parents at Chiozza. What were 
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they to do with him? From his father’s 
profession he had already turned with 
loathing ; he thought in a moment of 
despair of entering a monastery, but as 
quickly abandoned the idea. There 
seemed some chance of success for him 
in the legal profession, when, after 
passing his examination at Padua, he 
became enrolled in the corps of ad- 
vocates at Venice. But his career as 
a lawyer came to an abrupt end, and 
although it was afterwards resumed 
with some distinction, it has been 
entirely eclipsed by his fame as the 
greatest writer of Italian comedy. He 
began, however, by writing an opera, 
‘The authors of comedy,” he tells us, 
“were ill paid, while the Opera offered 
a prospect of an immediate fortune.”' 
And so he wrote his ‘ Amalassunta.” 
He read it aloud to the director of the 
Opera, who pronounced it to be a com- 
plete failure as an opera. “ You have 
written it,” he said, “ on the true prin- 
ciples of tragedy, but you did not know 
that in the composition of an opera you 
must be guided by rules, which, how- 
ever destitute of common sense they 
may appear, are none the less essential 
to the construction of a musical drama.” 
And then he proceeded to enumerate all 
the arbitrary arrangements and restric- 
tions as to the number of ariette, and 
their distribution among the actors and 
actresses, which Metastasio had managed 
to observe without marring the poetical 
effect of his drama. Made wiser by ex- 
perience, Goldoni consulted a musical 
composer before he wrote his second 
opera. This he called Jl Gondolier 
Veneto, and it appeared as an inter- 
mezzo to an opera called Belisario, 
shining all the more by contrast with 
this indifferent composition. Goldoni 
offered to re-write Belisario ; his offer 
was accepted with joy by the troop of 
comedians, and when the Belisario was 
represented at Venice (1714), the effect 
it produced surpassed their highest 
expectations. ‘Questa, questa,” was 
the unanimous choice of the audience, 
when, according to the custom, the stage 
manager appeared before the curtain to 
announce the performance for the 
1 Mem. del Sig. Goldoni, p. 103. 
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ensuing night. The Belisario had been 
supplemented by two “opere buffe,” 
also by Goldoni, a kind of dramatic 
composition which, although well 
known in Naples and Rome, had not 
yet made its way into Northern Italy. 
This novelty added to the popularity of 
the performance, and the comedians 
discoverea that Goldoni was henceforth 
indispensable to their dramatic arrange- 
ments. He lived with them on the 
most friendly terms, writing parts to 
suit this person and that, gratifying the 
whims and fancies of the prima donnas, 
and turning their very jealousies and 
quarrels to account; thus feeling his 
way by degrees to the reform which he 
had long meditated. The first step 
consisted in gomposing what he called 
a commedia di carattere, to be per- 
formed without masks, by contrast with 
the commedia a soggetto, the name given 
to plays with skeleton plots filled in at 
the pleasure of the actors, just as 
charades are now performed in private 
theatricals. The Italian comedians were 
very tenacious of this privilege. They 
considered it an insult to their talents 
to be given a written part to perform, 
and much disliked the trouble of learning 
it. They struggled with pertinacity for 
their rights in this respect, and Goldoni 
never obtained a complete victory over 
them, although he fought hard for it all 
his life. I: his first commedia of the 
reformed kind he entrusted the principal 
parts to two actors, late additions to 
their company, of whose talents he had 
a high opinion, and it had an eminent 
success, After this attempt Goldoni 
tried another opera, Gustavo Vasa, about 
which he consulted the great Apostolo 
Zeno, then in his old age, and living in 
retirement at Venice. The tacit dis- 
couragement of so excellent a judge, and 
the lukewarm reception of Gustavo Vasa 
by the people, proved to Goldoni that 
comedy was the best field for his genius, 
for in it he could command the success 
which did not always attend his other 
dramatic compositions. Jl Prodigo was 
another commedia di carattere of the 
same kind as his first experiment ; but 
the comedians again complained that this 
class of drama took the bread out of 
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their mouths, and gave them nothing to 
do. To pacify them, he wrote Le 7'rentadue 
Disgrazie di Arlecchino, to be played by 
their best actor, Sacchi. It was very 
well received, and the comedians were 
for the time satisfied. It was followed 
by another of the same kind. But in 
the succeeding one, // Fallimento, in- 
tended to expose the swindling specula- 
tions at that time prevalent in Venice, 
a much larger proportion of the drama 
was written than in either of the 
preceding commedie di carattere. Thus 
little by little, now yielding, and now 
taking advantage of his concession, 
Goldini advanced steadily on his way 
to the reform he contemplated. He 
devotes a chapter of his Memoirs to the 
account of the origin of what he cails 
the ‘four masks of Italy,” deriving his 
information from a manuscript con- 
taining a hundred and twenty com- 
medie d’arte. Four personages were 


indispensable to the plot of each of 
these comedies—Pantaleone, a Venetian 
merchant ; Il Dottore, a jurist, or 
Doctor of Law of Bologna; Brighella 
and Arlecchino, Bergamese servants, one 


a knave and the other a fool. Il Pan- 
taleone and Il Dottore represent the 
parts of the old men, or fathers in the 
comedy ; the other two are subordinate. 
Panteleone, the merchant, has always 
worn the Venetian costume, Venice 
being the most ancient mercantile city 
of Italy. Il Dottore, the lawyer, from 
the famous University of Bologna, is 
meant to draw the contrast between 
the man of learning and the man of 
commerce. He was always disfigured 
by a most hideous mask. The servants 
are Bergamese, because in Bergamo the 
two extremes of knavery and stupidity 
are most conspicuous. Brighella wears 
a kind of livery, and a brown mask, as 
a caricature of the sunburnt skin of 
the inhabitants of those high mountains. 
Arlecchino, as has been already said, 
wears a coat of many pieces, to repre- 
sert a beggar who patches his torn coat 
with rags and tatters of all colours and 
kinds. Goldoni then laments over the 
necessity of the masks, as concealing all 
the play of feature and change of coun- 
tenance, which often convey better than 
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words the desired impression to the 
audience. For this reason Goldoni 
determined sooner or later to extirpate 
the masks from Italian comedy. Mean- 
while he continued indefatigable in pro- 
viding for the public amusement, and 
in return he was a general favourite. 
His popularity stood him in good stead 
when, on his appointment to the con- 
sulship of Genoa, he left Venice (1741) 
to take possession of his new office. 
Italy was involved in the war of the 
succession of Austria, and the country 
was full of hostile troops. Goldoni and 
his wife fell a prey to the rapacity of 
the Austrian soldiers, and were robbed 
of all their goods; but they obtained 
immediate redress when the Com- 
mander-in-Chief discovered that he was 
the author of the comedies at that time 
so universally popular, and moreover 
presented him to Lobkowitz, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Imperial Army, 
who placed in his hands the direction 
of the theatrical entertainments provided 
for the troops. At Pisa the comedians 
asked his leave to perform the 7'renta- 
due Disgrazie d’Arlecchino, but this 
being a comedy a soggetto, and depend- 
ing in great measure upon the talent of 
Sacchi, who had played harlequin be- 
fore, now fell completely flat. Goldoni, 
in a moment of disgust, resolved to 
abandon as a hopeless task the reform 
of the comici, who would always insist 
upon representing commedie a soggetto, 
regardless whether their actors were 
good or bad. There was at that time 
a branch of the Accademia degli Arcadi 
resident at Pisa; the Arcadians received 
Goldoni with open arms, and invited 
him to join their society, assuring him 
that his talents might be far more 
worthily employed than in writing 
comedies. By their advice, he resumed 
the forsaken practice of the law; his 
clients steadily increased, he was making 
himself a name as an advocate, when, 
fortunately for the Italian drama, his 
scheme of life was again changed by 
tidings from Sacchi that he had returned 
to Venice. This letter from his favourite 
actor had the effect of a trumpet upon 
a war-horse. Sacchi begged Goldoni to 
write a comedy for him to act; more- 
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over, he proposed the subject, 77 Servitore 
di Due Padroni,but Goldoni should treat 
it exactly as he pleased, even to the 
writing of the whole play, so as to leave 
nothing to be marred by the comedians. 
The temptation was not to be resisted. 
For a little while Goldoni still clung to 
the law, pleading by day and writing by 
night ; but the arrival of a fresh troop 
of comedians at Leghorn settled the 
question for ever in favour of comedy. 
If Goldoni would only write for them, 
Médébac, their director, would engage 
the theatre of San’ Angelo at Venice 
purely for the representation of his 
plays. Thus the moment had at last 
arrived for the reform which Goldoni 
had long desired to effect. The theatre 
was opened in 1747, with three com- 
medie di carattere—Tonin della Grazia, 
L’ Uomo Prudente, I Due Gemelli Vene- 
ciant. The brilliant success of these 


three comedies aroused the jealousy of 
the other comedians in Venice, which 
vented itself in spiteful criticisms and 
parodies. Goldoni was equal to the 
occasion, and wrote a parody of their 
parody of La Vedova Scaltra, and thus 


effectually silenced his enemies. But 
for a time their ill-natured criticisms 
had emptied the theatre of San’ Angelo. 
Goldoni, to restore its popularity, bound 
himself by a promise to write sixteen 
new comedies for the year 1750, which 
promise he fulfilled. The first of these, 
Il Teatro Comico, successfully exposed 
the defects of the commedie dell’arte, 
and the only one out of all this number 
which met with a bad reception was J/ 
Giuocatore, because it reproved the 
gambling at that time common in 
Venice. Space will not admit of a 
review of each separately, so we will 
content ourselves with saying that J/ 
Vero Amico was esteemed by Goldoni 
as the best of the number. His un- 
ceasing labours brought on a severe 
illness, aggravated by the ingratitude of 
Médébac, who refused to allow him the 
copyright of his works. This piece of 
tyranny decided Goldoni upon breaking 
with the manager as soon as his engage- 
ment expired. Among the last plays 
that he wrote for the Teatro San’ 
Angelo we must notice La Locandiera, 
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one of his cleverest compositions. Mé- 
débac used every effort to retain Goldoni 
in the service of his theatre, but the 
author of La Locandiera was already 
employed by a Venetian nobleman to 
write for the theatre of San’ Lucca, at 
that time in private hands. This was 
the period of Goldoni’s greatest fame. 
Among many excellent comedies, we 
select as the best the inimitable Smanie 
della Villegiatura, well known to all. 
It was invaluable at the time in ex- 
posing the extravagances of these ville- 
giatura, which seem to have been carried 
to a height of folly scarcely credible. 
But with his increasing fame his enemies 
increased also. There were many who 
still upheld the old masks, and said that 
Goldoni had done his best to extinguish 
an entertainment which had been the 
boast of Italy from time immemorial. 
At Rome, where he was summoned to 
write for another private theatre, the 
masks still reigned supreme. Goldoni 
saw them in their glory during Carnival, 
and then had the mortification to wit- 
ness the ruin of one of his best comedies, 
La Vedova Scaltra, in their unpractised 
hands. His enemies attacked him also 
for his Venetian dialect. This he en- 
deavoured to correct by a four years’ 
residence in Florence, submitting the 
new edition of his works to the correc- 
tions of those most learned in the pure 
Tuscan dis'ect. He tried to console 
himself by comparing his fate with that 
of Tasso, whose works were so merci- 
lessly analysed by the Cruscan Acade- 
micians ; but we can hardly forgive him 
for making the misfortunes of that 
unhappy poet the subject of a comedy. 
The fame of his plays having reached 
Paris, he received an offer (1761) from 
the superintendent of the Royal Theatre 
of a two years’ engagement, remunerated 
with a much larger salary than any which 
he had yet received in his own country. 
He could not afford to throw away so 
good a prospect, and in a short time his 
preparations were made for leaving 
Venice. The comedy which was acted 
the night before his departure was called 
Una delle ultime sere dCarnevale, and 
had reference to the author’s farewell 
to his country. Goldoni was moved to 
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tears when the theatre rang with ap- 
plause, mingled with shouts of “ Buon 
viaggio: ricordatert di ritornare, non 
mancate /” But he never did return. 
At the close of his first engagement he 
received a royal pension, and for the 
remainder of his life—thirty years—he 
resided at Paris. 

He saw the last days of the ancien 
régime in all its splendour under Louis 
XV., following the Court from palace to 
palace. Versailles, Fontainebleau, Com- 
pitgne, Marly, he visited in turn; the 
favourite for whom the rigid rules of 
etiquette were always relaxed, taking 
affectionate interest in the failing health 
of the Dauphin, father of Louis XVI. ; 
deeply attached to Madame la Dauphine, 
who treated him with never-failing 
kindness ; teaching Italian to the king’s 
daughters, Madame Adelaide and 
Madame Sophia, who in return obtained 
for him from the Government an annual 
salary of four thousand francs. He 
refused the invitation of a London 
manager that he might not miss the 
marriage festivities of the Dauphin and 
Marie Antoinette, Archduchess of 
Austria. 


Like Burke, Goldoni saw the 
Dauphiness “ just above the horizon,” 
and unconsciously he employs nearly 
the same language to describe her— 
“decorating and cheering the elevated 
sphere she just began to move in,— 
glittering like the morning star, full of 


life and splendour and joy.” But we 
must refrain from dwelling on his narra- 
tive of that interesting time, described 
with all the truth and liveliness of an 
eye-witness of the events he recounts. 
Goldoni continued to write comedies 
for the Italian theatre at Paris; but 
there, as in Italy, the comedians in- 
sisted upon commedie a soggetto, and 
Goldoni’s old difficulties were renewed. 
He allowed them their way, but sadly 
avows that he never went to see their 
maimed representations of his comedies. 
He frequented instead the French 
theatre, where he beheld with a sigh 
the carefully-learnt parts and finished 
acting which did full justice to Mo- 
litre’s admirable plays. ‘One of two 
things,” he exclaimed on leaving the 
theatre ; “either my countrymen must 
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imitate their method of representing 
comedy, or I will write plays in French 
for the French comedians to act.” The 
continued obstinacy of the Italian 
comedians drove him to the latter 
course, and, in spite of his foreign 
origin, his recently acquired French, 
the sharp contrast with Molidre, in 
whose theatre his plays came to be 
represented, his Bourru bienfaisant won 
for him a shower of applause and the 
high commendation of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and Voltaire. Goldoni calls 
it the lucky comedy which sealed 
his reputation. It was his tribute to 
the wedding festivities already alluded 
to, and was represented in Paris, Nov. 
4, 1771, and the following day at 
Fontainebleau, where the royal approba- 
tion made itself manifest in a present 
of one hundred and fifty louis-d’or. 
For the first time Goldoni had the 
satisfaction of seeing full justice done 
by the actors to his talents. He was 
called before the curtain, and, in spite 
of the compliment, he found it a painful 
and novel situation, for the custom was 
not known in Italy. It was difficult to 
make the Parisian world believe that 
the Bourru bienfaisant was not trans- 
lated from the Italian, but written ; 
indeed, as the author expresses it, 
‘ thought out” in French. Thus en- 
couraged, he wrote another French 
drama, L’ Avare fastueux, which, although 
well received, had not the same brilliant 
success as the Bourru bienfaisant. He 
also despatched from time to time 
comedies and operettas to Italy. His 
dramatic labours were varied by his 
duties at Court ; for the instructions in 
Italian which had once been given to 
the king’s aunts, were now renewed to 
his sisters, Madame Clothilde, before 
she became Princess of Piedmont, and 
Madame Elisabeth, whose docility seems 
to have won Goldoni’s heart. On his 
retiring from Court in 1787 he received 
a renewal of the pension granted to him 
by Louis XV., and with this year his 
Memoirs close. It would seem as if his 
life of ceaseless activity had well earned 
the peace and comparative affluence 
secured by the royal bounty to his old 
age. But he had scarcely begun to 
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enjoy it when the Revolution broke out. 
It is needless to say that his pension 
was rudely withdrawn from Goldoni 
by the party which came into power, 
and in his extreme old age he suffered 
severe privations. He died in his 
eighty-third year, January 8, 1793, a 
fortnight previous to the murder of his 
sovereign and benefactor. Too late— 
the day of his death—the Convention 
Nationale restored the pension which they 
had wrested from him ; but they settled 
on his widow an annual stipend of 1,200 
francs. Goldoni has enriched the dra- 
matic literature of his country with one 
hundred and fifty comedies in prose and 
verse, all eminently true pictures of 
domestic life. Like the good old- 
fashioned novel, he is careful to make 
unhappiness the inseparable companion 
of vice, and to crown virtue, after the 
proper amount of vicissitude, with its 
due reward. The rigid critics of his 
country pronounce that, had Goldoni 
had knowledge equal to his great 


natural gifts, had he written with more 
care, had his satire been finer and more 
delicate, he might very well have stood 


a comparison with Moliire. As it is, 
only five or six of his comedies, // Vero 
Amico, Il Padre di Famiglia, Pamela 
Maritata, La Famiglia dell’ Antiquario, 
Le Smanie della Villegiatura, La Lo- 
candiera, Il Bugiardo, are calculated to 
amuse a cultivated audience ; the others 
are farces, more adapted for the enter- 
tainment of the people.’ If, on the 
one hand, this want of knowledge mars 
the effect of Goldoni’s work, it proves, 
on the other hand, how great must have 
been his natural gifts to accomplish 
what he did in the reform of the drama ! 
These gifts are indisputable, and were 
never at fault. He possessed the keen 
eye of a critic in discerning the social 
defects which demanded reform, an in- 
exhaustible genius in finding varieties 
of character, a lively imagination to 
paint them in the brightest colours, 
consummate ingenuity in disentangling 

1 Maffei, Storia della Lett, Ital., pp. 649, 
650. 
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difficult situations, and, in addition to 
all these, a keen sense of humour, mani- 
festing itself in a lively wit, which 
provokes the merriment of educated 
and uneducated alike. A born come- 
dian, his life was full of comical adven- 
tures, or he made them appear so by 
his whinisical manner of relating them. 
If any extraordinary piece of good 
fortune fell to his lot, it was imme- 
diately succeeded by some half ludicrous, 
half serious calamity. He is made 
Consul of Genoa, to his immense satis- 
faction, with all the emoluments of the 
office ; he sets off to take possession of 
his consulship, and on reaching it after 
many perils and disasters, discovers 
that these emoluments are purely nomi- 
nal. This he- relates as an excellent 
jest. He is cheated out of a large sum 
of money, and he writes a play called 
L’ Impostore, which brings him in twice 
as much as he had lost. One of his 
comedies is rudely criticised ; in fourteen 
days he writes another, which turns 
these criticisms into a subject for a 
comedy. And so on through his life ; 
only his end, over which we would wish 
to draw a veil, was tragical, in keeping 
with the fearful times in which he died, 
but not in keeping with the forgiving 
spirit which never recorded an injury, 
or the gentle kindliness of disposition 
which in any other circumstances, at 
any other tiie, must have been a sure 
passport to a corresponding benevolence. 
As far as his own country is concerned, 
he filled up the one thing that was 
lacking to her dramatic literature. 
Metastasio had shown the grace and 
delicacy of the Italian language in 
melodrama. Alfieri and Monti had 
proved that the same language was 
capable of all the eloquence and power 
which are the elements of tragedy, and 
Goldoni has endowed it with some 
unrivalled specimens of the true wit 
and masterly delineations of character 
which are the life and soul of good 
comedy. 


CATHERINE Mary Puarurmore. 





THE COLOURS OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


I.—THE COLOURS OF ANIMALS. 


TueERreE is probably no one quality of 
natural objects, from which we derive 
so much pure and intellectual enjoy- 
ment as from their colours. The 
“heavenly” blue of the firmament, 
the glowing tints of sunset, the ex- 
quisite purity of the snowy mountains, 
and the endless shades of green pre- 
sented by the verdure-clad surface of 
the earth, are a never-failing source of 
pleasure to all who enjoy the inesti- 
mable gift of sight. Yet these consti- 
tute, as it were, but the frame and 
background of a marvellous and ever- 
changing picture. In contrast with 
these broad and soothing tints, we 
have presented to us in the vegetable 
and animal worlds, an infinite variety 
of objects adorned with the most beau- 
tiful and most varied hues. Flowers, 
insects, and birds, are the organisms 
most generally ornamented in this way ; 
and their symmetry of form, their 
variety of structure, and the lavish 
abundance with which they clothe and 
enliven the earth, cause them to be 
objects of universal admiration. The 
relation of this wealth of colour to our 
mental and moral nature is indisput- 
able. The child and the savage alike 
admire the gay tints of flower, bird, 
and insect ; while to many of us their 
contemplation brings a solace and en- 
joyment which is both intellectually 
and morally beneficial. It can then 
hardly excite surprise that this relation 
was long thought to afford a sufficient 
explanation of the phenomena of colour 
in nature ; and although the fact that— 
‘* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air—” 
might seem to throw some doubt on 
the sufficiency of the explanation, the 
answer waseasy,—thatin the progress of 
discovery, man would, sooner or later, 
find out and enjoy every beauty that 


the hidden recesses of the earth have 
in store for him. This theory received 
great support, from the difficulty of 
conceiving any other use or meaning 
in the colours with which so many 
natural objects are adorned. Why 
should the homely gorse be clothed in 
golden raiment, and the prickly cactus 
be adorned with crimson bells? Why 
should our fields be gay with butter- 
cups, and the heather-clad mountains 
be clad in purple robes? Why should 
every land produce its own peculiar 
floral gems, and the alpine rocks glow 
with beauty, if not for the contempla- 
tion and enjoyment of man? What 
could be the use to the butterfly of its 
gaily-painted wings, or to the hum- 
ming bird of its jewelled breast, ex- 
cept to add the final touches to a 
world-picture, calculated at once to 
please and to refine mankind? And 
even now, with all our recently ac- 
quired knowledge of this subject, who 
shall say that these old-world views 
were not intrinsically and fundamen- 
tally sound; and that, although we 
now know that colour has “uses” in 
nature that we little dreamt of, yet 
the relation of those colours to our 
senses and emotions may be another, 
and perhaps more important use which 
they subserve in the great system of 
the universe ? 

We now propose to lay before our 
readers a general account of the more 
recent discoveries on this interesting 
subject; and in doing so, it will be 
necessary first to give an outline of 
the more important facts as to the 
colours of organised beings; then to 
point out the cases in which it has 
been shown that colour is of use ; and 
lastly, to endeavour to throw some 
light on its nature, and the general 
laws of its development. 

Among naturalists, colour was long 
thought to be of .little import, and to 
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be quite untrustworthy as a specific 
character. The numerous cases of 
variability of colour led to this view. 
The occurrence of white blackbirds, 
white peacocks, and black leopards ; 
of white blue-bells, and of white, blue, 
or pink milkworts, led to the belief 
that colour was essentially unstable, 
that it could therefore be of little or 
no importance, and belonged to quite 
a different class of characters from 
form or structure. But it now begins 
to be perceived that these cases, though 
tolerably numerous, are, after all, ex- 
ceptional ; and that colour, as a rule, 
is a constant character. The great 
majority of species, both of animals 
and plants, are each distinguished 
by peculiar tints which vary very 
little, while the minutest markings are 
often constant in thousands or millions 
of individuals. All our field butter- 
cups are invariably yellow, and our 
poppies red, while many of our butter- 
flies and birds resemble each other in 
every spot and streak of colour through 
thousands of individuals. We also 
find that colour is constant in whole 
genera and other groups of species. 
The Genistas are all yellow, the Eryth- 
rinas all red, many genera of Carabide 
are entirely black, whole families of 
birds—as the Dendrocolaptide—are 
brown, while among butterflies the 
numerous species of Lycena are all 
more or less blue, those of Pontia 
white, and those of Callidryas yellow. 
An extensive survey of the organic 
world thus leads us to the conclusion 
that colour is by no means so unim- 
portant or inconstant a character as at 
first sight it appears to be; and the 
more we examine it the more con- 
vinced we shall become that it must 
serve some purpose in nature, and 
that besides charming us by its di- 
versity and beauty it must be well 
worthy of our attentive study, and 
have many secrets to unfold to us. 
In order to group the great variety 
of facts relating to the colours of the 
organic world in some intelligible way, 
it will be best to consider how far the 
chief theories already proposed will 
No. 215.—voL. XxXXvI. 
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account for them. One of the most 
obvious and most popular of these 
theories, and one which is stili held, in 
part at least, by many eminent natural- 
ists, is, that colour is due to some direct 
action of the heat and light of the 
sun, thus at once accounting for the 
great numter of brilliant birds, in- 
sects, and flowers, which are found 
between the tropics. But here we 
must ask whether it is really the fact 
that colour is more developed in tropi- 
cal than in temperate climates, in pro- 
portion to the whole number of species ; 
and even if we find this to be so, we 
have to inquire whether there are not 
so many and such striking exceptions 
to the rule, as to indicate some other 
causes at work than the direct in- 
fluence of solar light and heat. As 
this is a most important question, we 
must go into it somewhat fully. 

It is undoubtedly the case that there 
are an immensely greater number of 
richly-coloured birds and insects in 
tropical than in temperate and cold 
countries ; but it is by no means so 
certain that the proportion of coloured 
to obscure species is much or any 
greater. Naturalists and collectors 
well know that the majority of tropi- 
cal birds are dull-coloured ; and there 
are whole families, comprising hun- 
dreds of species, not one of which 
exhibits a particle of bright colour. 
Such are the Timaliide of the Eastern 
and the Dendrocolaptide of the West- 
ern hemispheres. Again, many groups 
of birds, which are universally distri- 
buted, are no more adorned with colour 
in the tropical than in the temperate 
zone ; such are Thrushes, Wrens, Goat- 
suckers, Hawks, Grouse, Plovers, and 
Snipe; and if tropical light and heat 
have any direct colouring effect, it is 
certainly most extraordinary that in 
groups so varied in form, structure, 
and habits as those just mentioned, 
the tropical should be in no wise dis- 
tinguished in this respect from the 
temperate species. The brilliant tro- 
pical birds mostly belong to groups 
which are wholly or almost wholly 
tropical—as the chatterers, toucans, 

ce 
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trogons, and pittas; but as there are 
perhaps an equal number of groups 
which are wholly dull-coloured, while 
others contain dull and bright-coloured 
species in nearly equal proportions, the 
evidence is by no means strong that 
tropical light or heat has anything 
to do with the matter. But there are 
also groups in which the cold and 
temperate zones produce finer-coloured 
species than the tropics. Thus the 
arctic ducks and divers are handsomer 
than those of the tropical zone, while 
the King-duck of temperate America 
and the Mandarin-duck of N. China 
are the most beautifully coloured of 
the whole family. In the pheasant 
family we have the gorgeous gold and 
silver pheasants in N. China and Mon- 
golia ; and the superb Impeyan phea- 
sant in the temperate N. W. Himalayas, 
as against the peacocks and fire-backed 
pheasants of tropical Asia. Then we 
have the curious fact that most of the 
bright-coloured birds of the tropics are 
denizens of the forests, where they are 
shaded from the direct light of the 
sun, and that they abound near the 
equator where cloudy skies are very 
prevalent ; while, on the other hand, 
places where light and heat are at a 
maximum have often dull-coloured 
birds. Such are the Sahara and other 
deserts where almost all the living 
things are sand-coloured ; but the most 
curious case is that of the Galapagos 
islands, situated under the equator, 
and not far from South America where 
the most gorgeous colours abound, 
but which are yet characterised by 
prevailing dull and sombre tints in 
birds, insects, and flowers, so that 
they reminded Mr. Darwin of the 
cold and barren plains of Patagonia. 
Insects are wonderfully brilliant in 
tropical countries generally, and any 
one looking over a collection of 
South American or Malayan butterflies 
would scout the idea of their being no 
more gaily-coloured than the average 
of European species, and in this they 
would be undoubtedly right. But on 
examination we should find that all 
the more brilliantly-coloured groups 
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were exclusively tropical, and that, 
where a genus has a wide range, there 
is little difference in coloration be- 
tween the species of cold and warm 
countries. Thus the European Vanes- 
sides, including the beautiful “ pea- 
cock,” ‘‘Camberwell beauty,” and “red 
admiral.” butterflies, are quite up to 
the average of tropical beauty in the 
same group, and the remark will equally 
apply to the little “blues” and 
“‘ coppers ;” while the alpine “apollo” 
butterflies have a delicate beauty that 
can hardly be surpassed. In other in- 
sects, which are less directly dependent 
on climate and vegetation, we find 
even greater anomalies. In the im- 
mense family of the Carabide or 
predaceous ground-beetles, the north- 
ern forms fully equal, if they do not 
surpass, all that the tropics can pro- 
duce. Everywhere, too, in hot coun- 
tries, there are thousands of obscure 
species of insects which, if they were 
all collected, would not improbably 
bring down the average of colour to 
much about the same level as that of 
temperate zones. 

But it is when we come to the vege- 
table world that the greatest miscon- 
ception on this subject prevails. In 
abundance and variety of floral colour 
the tropics are almost universally be- 
lieved to be pre-eminent, not only ab- 
solutely, but relatively to the whole 
mass of vegetation and the total num- 
ber of species. Twelve years of obser- 
vation among the vegetation of the 
eastern and western tropics has, how- 
ever, convinced me that this notion is 
entirely erroneous, and that, in propor- 
tion to the whole number of species of 
plants, those having gaily-coloured 
flowers are actually more abundant in 
the temperate zones than between the 
tropics. This will be found to be not 
so extravagant an assertion as it may 
at first appear, if we consider how 
many of the choicest adornments of 
our greenhouses and flower-shows are 
really temperate as opposed to tropical 
plants. The masses of colour produced 
by our Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and 
Camellias, our Pelargoniums, Calceo- 
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larias, and Cinerarias,—all strictly 
temperate plants—can certainly not 
be surpassed, if they can be equalled, 
by any productions of the tropics.’ But 
we may go further, and say that the 
hardy plants of our cold temperate 
zone equal, if they do not surpass, the 
productions of the tropics. Let us 
only remember such gorgeous tribes of 
flowers as the Roses, Peonies, Holly- 
hocks, and Antirrhinums, the La- 
burnum, Wistaria, and Lilac; the 
Lilies, Irises, and Tulips, the Hya- 
cinths, Anemones, Gentians, and 
Poppies, and even our humble Gorse, 
Broom, and Heather; and we may 
defy any tropical country to produce 
masses of floral colour in greater abun- 
dance and variety. It may be true that 
individual tropical shrubs and flowers 
do surpass everything in the rest of 
the world, but that is to be expected, 
because the tropical zone comprises a 
much greater land-area than the two 
temperate zones, while, owing to its 
more favourable climate, it produces a 
still larger proportion of species of 


1 It may be objected that most of the plants 
named are choice cultivated varieties, far sur- 
passing in colour the original stock, while the 
tropical plants are mostly unvaried wild species. 
But this does not really much affect the ques- 
tion at issue. For our florists’ gorgeous varie- 
ties have all been produced under the influence 
of our cloudy skies, and with even a still 
further deficiency of light, owing to the neces- 
sity of protecting them under glass from our 
sudden changes of temperature ; so that they 
are themselves an additional proof that tropi- 
cal light and heat are not needed for the pro- 
duction of intense and varied colour. Another 
important consideration is, that these culti- 
vated varieties in many cases displace a 
number of wild species which are hardly, if 
at all, cultivated. Thus there are scores of 
species of wild hollyhocks varying in colour 
almost as much as the cultivated varieties, 
and the same may be said of the pentstemons, 
rhododendrons, and many other flowers ; and 
if these were all brought together in well- 
grown specimens, they would produce a grand 
effect. Bvt it is far easier, and more profit- 
able, for our nurserymen to grow varieties of 
one or two species, which all require a very 
similar culture, rather than fifty distinct 
species, most of which would require special 
treatment ; the result being that the varied 
beauty of the temperate flora is even now 
hardly known, except to botanists and to a few 
amateurs. 
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plants, and a great number of pecu- 
liar natural orders. 

Direct observation in tropical forests, 
plains, and mountains, fully supports 
this view. Occasionally we are startled 
by some gorgeous mass of colour, but 
as a rule we gaze upon an endless ex- 
panse of green foliage, only here and 
there enlivened by not very con- 
spicuous flowers. Even the orchids, 
whose gorgeous blossoms adorn our 
stoves, form no exception to this rule. 
It is only in favoured spots that we 
find them in abundance ; the species 
with small and inconspicuous flowers 
greatly preponderate ; and the flower- 
ing season of each kind being of short 
duration, they rarely produce any 
marked effect of colour amid the vast 
masses of foliage which surround 
them. An experienced collector in 
the Eastern tropics once told me, that 
although a single mountain in Java 
had produced three hundred species of 
Orchidex, only about 2 per cent. of the 
whole were sufficiently ornamental or 
showy to be worth sending home as a 
commercial speculation. The alpine 
meadows and rock-slopes, the open 
plains of the Cape of Good Hope or 
of Australia, and the flower-prairies 
of North America, offer an amount 
and variety of floral colour which can 
certainly not be surpassed, even if it 
can be equulled, between the tropics. 

It appears, therefore, that we may 
dismiss the theory that the develop- 
ment of colour in nature is directly 
dependent on, and in any way propor- 
tioned to the amount of solar heat and 
light, as entirely unsupported by facts. 
Strange to say, however, there are some 
rare and little-known phenomena, which 
prove that, in exceptional cases, light 
does directly affect the colours of 
natural objects, and it will be as well 
to consider these before passing on to 
other matters. 


A few years ago Mr. T. W. Wood 
called attention to the curious changes 
in the colour of the chrysalis of the 
small cabbage butterfly (Pontia rape) 
when the caterpillars were confined 
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in boxes lined with different tints. 
Thus in black boxes they were very 
dark, in white boxes nearly white ; 
and he further showed that similar 
changes occurred in a state of nature, 
chrysalises fixed against a white- 
washed wall being nearly white, 
against a red brick wall reddish, 
against a pitched paling nearly black. 
It has also been observed that the 
cocoon of the emperor moth is either 
white or brown, according to the 
surrounding colours. But the most 
extraordinary example of this kind of 
change is that furnished by the chry- 
salis of an African butterfly (Papilio 
Nireus), observed at the Cape by Mrs. 
Barber, and described (with a coloured 
plate) in the 7'ransactions of the Ento- 
mological Society, 1874, p. 519. The 
caterpillar feeds on the orange tree, 
and also on a forest tree (Vepris 
lanceolata) which has a lighter green 
leaf, and its colour corresponds with 
that of the leaves it feeds upon, being 
of a darker green when it feeds on the 
ovange. The chrysalis is usually found 
suspended among the leafy twigs of 
its food-plant, or of some neighbouring 
tree; but it is probably often at- 
tached to larger branches, and Mrs. 
Barber has discovered that it has the 
property of acquiring the colour, more 
or less accurately, of any natural object 
it may be in contact with. A number 
of the caterpillars were placed in a 
case with a glass cover, one side of the 
case being formed by a red brick wall, 
the other sides being of yellowish wood. 
They were fed on orange leaves, and 
a branch of the bottle-brush tree 
(Banksia, sp.) was also placed in the 
case. When fully fed, some attached 
themselves to the orange twigs, others 
to the bottle-brush branch ; and these 
all changed to green pupe ; but each 
corresponded exactly in tint to the 
leaves around it, the one being dark 
‘the other a pale faded green. Another 
attached itself to the wood, and the 
pupa became of the same yellowish 
colour; while one fixed itself just where 
the wood and brick joined, and became 
one side red, the other side yellow! 
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These remarkable changes would 
perhaps not have been credited, had 
it not been for the previous obser- 
vations of Mr. Wood; but the two 
support each other, and oblige us to 
accept them as actual phenomena. It 
is a kind of natural photography, the 
particular coloured rays to which the 
fresh pupa is exposed in its soft, semi- 
transparent condition, effecting such a 
chemical change in the organic juices 
as to produce the same tint in the 
hardened skin. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note that the range of colour 
that can be acquired seems to be 
limited to those of natural objects to 
which the pupa is likely to be attached ; 
for when Mrs. Barber surrounded one 
of the caterpillars with a piece of 
scarlet cloth no change of colour at 
all was produced, the pupa being of the 
usual green tint, but the small red 
spots with which it is marked were 
brighter than usual. 

In these caterpillars and pupe, as 
well as in the great majority of cases 
in which a change of colour occurs in 
animals, the action is quite involuntary; 
but among some of the higher animals 
the colour of the integument can be 
modified at the will of the animal, or 
at all events bya reflex action depend- 
ent on sensation. The most remark- 
able case of this kind occurs with the 
Chameleon, which has the power of 
changing its colour from dull white 
to a variety of tints. This singular 
power has been traced to two layers of 
pigment deeply seated -in the skin, 
from which minute tubes, or capillary 
vessels, rise to the surface. The pig- 
ment-layers are bluish and yellowish, 
and by the pressure of suitable 
muscles these can be forced upwards 
either together or separately. When 
no pressure is exerted the colour is 
dirty white, which changes to various 
tints of bluish, green, yellow, or 
brown, as more or less of either pig- 
ment is forced up and rendered visible. 
The animal is excessively sluggish and 
defenceless, and its power of changing 
its colour to harmonise with surround- 
ing objects is essential to its existence. 
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Here too, as with the pupa of Papilio 
Nireus, colours such as scarlet or blue, 
which do not occur in the immediate 
environment of the animal, cannot be 
produced. Somewhat similar changes 
of colour occur in some prawns and 
fiat-fish, according to the colour of the 
bottom on which they rest. This is 
very striking in the Chameleon Shrimp 
(Mysis Chameleon), which is grey when 
on sand, but brown or green when 
among sea-weed of these two colours. 
Experiment shows, however, that when 
blinded the change does not occur, so 
that here too we probably have a 
voluntary or reflex sense-action. Many 
cases are known among insects in 
which the same species has a different 
tint according to its surroundings, this 
being particularly marked in some 
South African locusts which corre- 
spond with the colour of the soil 
wherever they are found ; while several 
caterpillars which feed on two or more 
plants vary in colour accordingly. 
Several such changes are quoted Ly 
Mr. R. Meldola, in a paper on 
Variable Protective Colouring in 
Insects (Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London, 1873’, p. 153), and 
some of them may perhaps be due to 
a photographic action of the reflected 
light. In other cases, however, it has 
been shown that green chlorophyll 
remains unchanged in the tissues of 
leaf-eating insects, and being discern- 
ible through the transparent integu- 
ment produces the same colour as that 
of the food plant. 

These peculiar powers of change of 
colour and adaptation, are however rare 
and quite exceptional. Asarule there 
is no direct connection between the 
colours of organisms and the kind of 
light to which they are usually 
exposed. This is well seen in most 
fishes, and in such marine animals as 
porpoises, whose backs are - always 
dark, although this part is exposed to 
the blue and white light of the sky 
and clouds, while their bellies are very 
generally white, although these are 
constantly subjected to the deep blue 
or dusky green light from the bottom. 
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It is evident, however, that these two 
tints have been acquired for conceal- 
ment and protection. Looking down 
on the dark back of a fish it is almost 
invisible, while to an enemy looking 
up from below the light undersurface 
would be equally invisible against the 
light of the clouds and sky. Again, 
the gorgeous colours of the butterflies 
which inhabit the depths of tropical 
forests bear no relation to the kind 
of light that falls upon them, coming 
as it does almost wholly from green 
foliage, dark brown soil, or blue sky ; 
and the bright underwings of many 
moths which are only exposed at night, 
contrast remarkably with the sombre 
tints of the upper wings which are 
more or less-exposed to the various 
colours of surrounding nature. 

We find, then, that neither the 
general influence of solar light and 
heat, nor the special action of variously 
tinted rays, are adequate causes for the 
wonderful variety, intensity, and com- 
plexity, of the colours that everywhere 
meet us in the animal and vegetable 
world. Let us therefore take a wider 
view of these colours, grouping them 
into classes determined by what we 
know of their actual uses or special 
relations to the habits of their pos- 
sessors. This, which may be termed 
the functional or biological classifica- 
tion of the .olours of living organisms, 
seems to be best expressed by a divi- 
sion into five groups as follows :— 

1. Protective colours. 
a, Of creatures spe- 


cially protected. 


: } 2. Warning colours. { b. Of defenceless crea- 
Animals a | tures, mimick- 


ing @. 
8, Sexual colours. 
4, Typical colours, 


Plants . 5. Attractive colours. 


The nature of the two first groups, 
Protective and Warning colours, has 
been so fully detailed and illustrated 
in my chapter on “ Mimicry and other 
Protective Resemblances among Ani- 
mals,” (Contributions to the Theory of 
Natural Selection, p. 45), that very 
little need be added here except a few 
words of general explanation. Pro- 
tective colours are exceedingly preva- 
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lent in nature, comprising those of all 
the white arctic animals, the sandy- 
coloured desert forms, and the green 
birds and insects of tropical forests. 
It also comprises thousands of cases of 
special resemblance—of birds to the 
surroundings of their nests, and 
especially of insects to the bark, leaves, 
flowers, or soil, on or amid which they 
dwell. Mammalia, fishes, and reptiles, 
as well as mollusca and other marine 
invertebrates, present similar pheno- 
mena; and the more the habits of 
animals are investigated, the more 
numerous are found to be the cases in 
which their colours tend to conceal 
them, either from their enemies or 
from the creatures they prey upon. One 
of the last-observed and most curious 
of these protective resemblances has 
been communicated to me by Sir 
Charles Dilke. He was shown in 
Java a pink-coloured Mantis, which, 
when at rest, exactly resembled a pink 
orchis-flower. The Mantis is a carni- 
vorous insect which lies in wait for 
its prey, and by its resemblance to a 
flower the insects it feeds on would be 
actually attracted towards it. This 
one is said to feed especially on 
butterflies, so that it is really a 
living trap and forms its own bait ! 
All who have observed animals, 
and especially insects, in their native 
haunts and attitudes, can understand 
how it is that an insect which in a 
cabinet looks exceedingly conspicuous, 
may yet, when alive in its peculiar 
attitude of repose and with its habitual 
surroundings, be perfectly well con- 
cealed. We can hardly ever tell by 
the mere inspection of an animal, 
whether its colours are protective or 
not. No one would imagine the ex- 
quisitely beautiful caterpillar of the 
Emperor-Moth, which is green with 
pink star-like spots, to be protectively 
coloured ; yet when feeding on the 
heather it so harmonises with the 
foliage and flowers as to be almost in- 
visible. Every day fresh cases of pro- 
tective colouring are being discovered 
even in our own country, and it is 
becoming more and more evident that 


the need of protection has played a 
very important part in determining 
the actual coloration of animals. 

The second class—the warning 
colours— are exceedingly interesting, 
because the object and effect of these 
is, not to conceal the object, but to 
make it conspicuous. To these crea- 
tures it is useful to be seen and recog- 
nised, the reason being that they have 
a means of defence which, if known, 
will prevent their enemies from attack- 
them, though it is generally not sufli- 
cient to save their lives if they are 
actually attacked. The best examples 
of these specially protected creatures 
consist of two extensive families of 
butterflies, the Danaide and Acreide, 
comprising many hundreds of species 
inhabiting the tropics of all parts of 
the world. These insects are generally 
large, are all conspicuously and often 
most gorgeously coloured, presenting 
almost every conceivable tint and 
pattern ; they all fly slowly, and they 
never attempt to conceal themselves : 
yet no bird, spider, lizard, or monkey 
(all of which eat other butterflies) ever 
touch them. The reason simply is that 
they are not fit to eat, their juices 
having a powerful odour and taste 
that is absolutely disgusting to all 
these animals. Now, we see the reason 
of their showy colours and slow flight. 
It is good for them to be seen and 
recognised, for then they are never 
molested; but if they did not differ 
in form and colouring from other 
butterflies, or if they flew so quickly 
that their peculiarities could not be 
easily noticed, they would be captured, 
and though not eaten would be maimed 
or killed. As soon as the cause of the 
peculiarities of these butterflies was 
recognised, it was seen that the same 
explanation applied to many other 
groups of animals. Thus bees and 
wasps and other stinging insects are 
showily and distinctively coloured ; 
many soft and apparently defenceless 
beetles, and many gay-coloured moths, 
were found to be as nauseous as the 
above-named butterflies ; other beetles, 
whose hard and glossy coats of mail 
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render them unpalatable to insect- 
eating birds, are also sometimes 
showily coloured; and the same rule 
was found to apply to caterpillars, all 
the brown and green (or protectively- 
coloured species) being greedily eaten 
by birds, while showy kinds which 
never hide themselves—like those of 
the magpie-, mullein-, and burnet- 
moths — were utterly refused by in- 
sectivorous birds, lizards, frogs, and 
spiders. (Contributions to Theory of 
Natural Selection, p. 117.) Some few 
analogous examples are found among 
vertebrate animals. I will only mention 
here a very interesting case not given 
in my former work. In his delightful 
book entitled The Naturalist in Nicar- 
agua, Mr. Belt tells us that there is 
in that country a frog which is very 
abundant, which hops about in the 
day-time, which never hides himself, 
and which is gorgeously coloured with 
red and blue. Now frogs are usually 
green, brown, or earth-coloured, feed 
mostly at night, and are all eaten by 
snakes and birds. Having full faith 
in the theory of protective and warn- 
ing colours, to which he had himself 
contributed some valuable facts and 
observations, Mr. Belt felt convinced 
that this frog must be uneatable. He 
therefore took one home, and threw it 
to his ducks and fowls; but all refused 
to touch it except one young duck, 
which took the frog in its mouth, but 
dropped it directly, and went about 
jerking its head as if trying to get rid 
of something nasty. Here the un- 
eatableness of the frog was predicted 
from its colours and habits, and we 
can have no more convincing proof of 
the truth of the theory than such 
previsions. 

The universal avoidance by car- 
nivorous animals of all these speci- 
ally protected groups, which are thus 
entirely free from the constant per- 
secution suffered by other creatures 
not so protected, would evidently 
render it advantageous for any of 
these latter which were subjected 
to extreme persecution to be mis- 
taken for the former, and for this 
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purpose it would be necessary that 
they should have the same colours, 
form, and habits. Strange to say, 
wherever there is an extensive group 
of directly-protected forms (division a 
of animals with warning colours), there 
are sure to be found a few otherwise 
defenceless creatures which resemble 
them exterrally so as to be mistaken 
for them, and which thus gain protec- 
tion as it were on false pretences, 
(division 6 of animals with warning 
colours). This is what is called “mimic- 
ry,” and it has already been very fully 
treated of by Mr. Bates (its discoverer), 
by myself, by Mr. Trimen, and others. 
Here it is only necessary to state that 
the uneatable Danaide and Acreide 
are accompanied by a few species of 
other groups of butterflies (Leptalide, 
Papilios, Diademas, and Moths) which 
are all really eatable, but which escape 
attack by their close resemblance to 
some species of the uneatable groups 
found in the same locality. In like 
manner there are a few eatable beetles 
which exactly resemble species of un- 
eatable groups, and others which are 
soft, imitate those which are uneatable 
through their hardness. For the same 
reason wasps are imitated by moths, 
and ants by beetles ; and even poison- 
ous snakes are mimicked by harmless 
snakes, and dangerous hawks by de- 
fenceless cuckoos. How these curious 
imitations nave been brought about, 
and the laws which govern them, have 
been discussed in the work already 
referred to. 

The third class — Sexual Colours— 
comprise all cases in which the colours 
of the two sexes differ. This difference 
is very general, and varies greatly in 
amount, from a slight divergence of tint 
up to a radical change of coloration. 
Differences of this kind are found 
among all classes of animals in which 
the sexes are separated, but they are 
much more frequent in some groups 
than inothers. In mammalia, reptiles, 
and fishes, they are comparatively rare 
and not great in amount, whereas 
among birds they are very frequent 
and very largely developed. So among 
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insects, they are abundant in butterflies, 
while they are comparatively uncommon 
in beetles, wasps, and hemiptera. 

The phenomena of sexual variations 
of colour, as well as of colour generally, 
are wonderfully similar in the two 
analogous yet totally unrelated groups 
of birds and butterflies; and as they 
both offer ample materials, we shall 
confine our study of the subject chiefly 
to them. The most common case of 
difference of colour between the sexes, 
is for the male to have the same 
general hue as the females, but deeper 
and more intensified; as in many 
thrushes, finches, and hawks; and 
among butterflies in the majority of 
our British species. In cases where 
the male is smaller the intensification 
of colour is especially well pronounced, 
as in many of the hawks and falcons, 
and in most butterflies and moths in 
which the coloration does not mate- 
rially differ. In another extensive 
series we have spots or patches of 
vivid colour in the male which are 
represented in the female by far less 
brilliant tints or are altogether want- 
ing ; as exemplified in the gold-crest 
warbler, the green woodpecker, and 
most of the orange-tip butterflies 
(Anthocharis). Proceeding with our 
survey we find greater and greater 
differences of colour in the sexes, till 
we arrive at such extreme cases as 
some of the pheasants, the chatterers, 
tanagers, and birds-of-paradise, in 
which the male is adorned with the 
most gorgeous and vivid colours, while 
the female is usually dull brown, or 
olive green, and often shows no ap- 
proximation whatever to the varied 
tints of her partner. Similar pheno- 
mena occur among butterflies ; and in 
both these classes there are also a 
considerable number of cases in which 
both sexes are highly coloured in a 
different way. Thus many wood- 
peckers have the head in the male 
red, in the female yellow; while some 
parrots have red spots in the male, 
replaced by blue in the female, as in 
Psittacula diopthalma. In many South 
American Papilios green spots on the 


male are represented by red on the 
female ; and in several species of the 
genus Fpicalia, orange bands in the 
male are replaced by blue in the 
female, a similar change of colour as 
in the small parrot above referred to. 
For fuller details of the varieties 
of sexual coloration we refer our 
readers to Mr. Darwin’s Descent of 
Man, chapters x. to xviii, and to 
chapters iii. iv. and vii. of my Contri- 
butions to the Theory of Natural Selection, 
The fourth group—of Typically- 
coloured animals—includes all species 
which are brilliantly or conspicuously 
coloured in both sexes, and for whose 
particular colours we can assign no 
function or use. It comprises an im- 
mense number of showy birds, such 
as Kingfishers, Barbets, Toucans, 
Lories, Tits, and Starlings; among 
insects most of the largest and hand- 
somest butterflies, innumerable bright- 
coloured beetles, locusts, dragon-flies, 
and hymenoptera; a few mammalia, 
as the zebras; a great number of 
marine fishes; thousands of striped 
and spotted caterpillars; and abun- 
dance of mollusca, star-fish, and other 
marine animals. Among these we 
have included some, which like the 
gaudy caterpillars have warning 
colours ; but as that theory does not 
explain the particular colours or the 
varied patterns with which they are 
adorned, it is best to include them 
also in this class. It is a suggestive 
fact, that all the brightly coloured 
birds mentioned above .build in holes 
or form covered nests, so that the 
females do not need that protection 
during the breeding season, which I 
believe to be one of the chief causes 
of the dull colour of female birds when 
their partners are gaily coloured. 
This subject is fully argued in my 
Contributions, &e., chapter vii. 


As the colours of plants and flowers 
are very different from those of animals 
both in their distribution and functions, 
it will be well to treat them sepa- 
rately: we will therefore now con- 
sider how the general facts of colour 
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here sketched out can be explained. 
We have first to inquire what is 
colour, and how it is produced ; what 
is known of the causes of change of 
colour ; and what theory best accords 
with the whole assemblage of facts. 
The sensation of colour is caused 
by vibrations or undulations of the 
etherial medium of different lengths 
and velocities. The whole body of 
vibrations caused by the sun is termed 
radiation, and consists of sets of waves 
which vary considerably in their di- 
mensions and their rate of vibration, 
but of which the middle portion 
only is capable of exciting in us sen- 
sations of light and colour. Begin- 
ning with the largest and slowest rays 
or wave-vibrations, we have first those 
which produce heat-sensations only ; 
as they get smaller and quicker, we 
perceive a dull red colour; and as the 
waves increase in rapidity of vibration 
and diminish in size, we get succes- 
sively sensations of orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet, all 
fading imperceptibly into each other. 
Then come more invisible rays, of 
shorter wave-length and quicker vi- 
bration, which produce, solely or 
chiefly, chemical cffects. The red 
rays, which first become visible, have 
been ascertained to vibrate at the rate 
of 458 millions of millions of times in 
a second, the length of cach wave being 
setooth of an inch; while the violet 
rays, which last remain visible, vibrate 
727 millions of millions of times per 
second, and have a wave-length of 
siereth of an inch Although the 
waves vibrate at different rates, they 
are all propagated through the ether 
with the same velocity (192,000 miles 
per second), just as different musical 
sounds, which are produced by waves 
of air of different lengths and rates 
of vibration, travel at the same rate, 
so that a tune played several hundred 
yards off reaches the ear in correct 
time. There are, therefore, an almost 
infinite number of different colour- 
producing vibrations, and these may 
be combined in an almost infinite 
variety of ways, so as to excite in us 
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the sensation of all the varied colours 
and tints we are capable of perceiving. 
When all the different kinds of rays 
reach us in the proportion in which 
they exist in the light of the sun, they 
produce the sensation of white. If 
the rays which excite the sensation 
of any one colour are prevented from 
reaching us, the remaining rays in 
combination produce a sensation of 
colour often very far removed from 
white. Thus green rays being ab- 
stracted leave purple light; blue, 
orange-red light; violet, yellowish 
green light, and so on. These pairs 
are termed complementary colours. 
And if portions of differently coloured 
lights are abstracted in various degrees, 
we have produced all those infinite 
gradations of colours, and all those 
varied tints and hues which are of 
such use to us in distinguishing ex- 
ternal objects, and which form one 
of the great charms of our existence. 
Primary colours would therefore be 
as numerous as the different wave- 
lengths of the visible radiations if 
we could appreciate all their differ- 
ences, while secondary or compound 
colours caused by the simultaneous 
action of any combination of rays of 
different wavelengths must be still 
more numerous. In order to account 
for the fact that all colours appear to 
us capable of being produced by com- 
binations of three primary colours— 
red, green, and violet—it is believed 
that we have three sets of nerve fibres 
in the retina, each of which is capable 
of being excited by all rays, but that 
one set is excited most by the larger 
or red waves, another by the medium 
or green waves, and the third set 
chiefly by the violet or smallest waves 
of light; and when all three sets are 
excited together in proper proportions 
we see white. This view is supported 
by the phenomena of colour-blindness, 
which are explicable on the theory 
that one of these sets of nerve-fibres 
(usually that adapted to perceive red) 
has lost its sensibility, causing all 
colours to appear as if the red rays 
were abstracted from them. It is 
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another property of these various 
radiations, that they are wn :ually 
refracted or bent in passing obliquely 
through transparent bodies, the longer 
waves being least refracted, the shorter 
most. Hence it becomes possible to 
analyse white or any other light into 
its component rays; a small ray of 
sunlight, for example, which would 
produce a round white spot on a wall, 
if passed through a prism is lengthened 
out into a band of coloured light ex- 
actly corresponding to the colours of 
the rainbow. Any one colour can 
thus be isolated and separately ex- 
amined, and by means of retlecting 
mirrors the separate colours can be 
again compounded in various ways, 
and the resulting colours observed. 
This band of coloured light is called 
a spectrum, and the instrument by 
which the spectra of various kinds of 
light are examined is called a spectro- 
scope. This branch of the subject has, 


however, no direct bearing on the 
mode in which the colours of living 
things are produced, and it has only 
been alluded to in order to complete 


our sketch of the nature of colour. 
The colours which we perceive in 
material substances are produced either 
by the absorption or by the inter- 
ference of some of the rays which form 
white light. Pigmental or absorption- 
colours are the most frequent, com- 
prising all the opaque tints of flowers 
and insects, and all the colours of dyes 
and pigments. They are caused by 
rays of certain wave-lengths being 
absorbed, while the remaining rays are 
reflected and give rise to the sensation 
of colour. When all the colour-pro- 
ducing rays are reflected in due pro- 
portion the colour of the object is 
white, when all are absorbed the colour 
is black. If blue rays only are absorbed 
the resulting colour is orange-red ; and 
generally, whatever colour an object 
appears to us, it is because the com- 
plementary colours are absorbed by it. 
The reason why rays of only certain 
refrangibilities are reflected and the 
rest of the incident light absorbed by 
each substance, is supposed to depend 
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upon the molecular structure of the 
body. Chemical action almost always 
implies change of molecular structure, 
hence chemical action is the most 
potent cause of change of colour. 
Sometimes simple solution in water 
effects a marvellous change, as in the 
case of the well-known aniline dyes ; the 
magenta and violet dyes exhibiting, 
when in the solid form, various shades of 
golden or bronzy metallic green. Heat 
again often produces change of colour, 
and this without effecting any chemical 
change. Mr. Ackroyd has recently 
investigated this subject,’ and has 
shown that a large number of bodies 
are changed by heat, returning to their 
normal colour when cooled, and that 
this change is almost always in the 
direction of the less refrangible rays 
or longer wave-lengths; and he con- 
nects the change with molecular ex- 
pansion caused by heat. As examples 
may be mentioned mercuric-oxide, 
which is orange-yellow, but which 
changes to orange, red, and brown 
when heated ; chromic-oxide, which is 
green, and changes to yellow ; cinnabar, 
which is scarlet, and changes to puce ; 
and metaborate of copper, which is 
blue, and changes to green and greenish 
yellow. The colouring matters of 
animals are very varied. Copper has 
been found in the red of the wing of 
the turaco, and Mr. Sorby has detected 
no less than seven distinct colouring 
matters in birds’ eggs, several of which 
are chemically related to those of blood 
and bile. The same colours are often 
produced by quite different substances 
in different groups, as shown by the 
red of the wings of the burnet-moth 
changing to yellow with muriatic acid, 
while the red of the red-admiral-but- 
terfly undergoes no such change. 

These pigmental colours have a dif- 
ferent character in animals according to 
their position in the integument. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Hagen’s classification, epi- 
dermal colours are those which exist in 
the external chitinised skin of insects, 
in the hairs of mammals, and, partially, 


1 “ Metachromatism, or Colour-Change,” 
Chemical News, August, 1876. 
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in the feathers of birds. They are 
often very deep and rich, and do not 
fade after death. The hypodermal 
colours are those which are situated 
in the inferior soft layer of the skin. 
These are often of lighter and more 
vivid tints, and usually fade after death. 
Many of the reds and yellows of but- 
terflies and birds belong to this class, 
as well as the intensely vivid hues of 
the naked skin about the heads of 
many birds. These colours sometimes 
exude through the pores, forming an 
evanescent bloom on the surface. 

Interference colours are less frequent 
in the organic world. They are caused 
in two ways: either by reflection from 
the two surfaces of transparent films, 
as seen in the soap-bubble and in thin 
films of oil on water; or by fine striz 
which produce colours either by re- 
flected or transmitted light, as seen in 
mother-of-pearl and in finely-ruled 
metallic surfaces. In both cases colour 
is produced by light of one wave-length 
being neutralised, owing to one set of 
such waves being caused to be half a 
wave-length behind the other set, as 
may be found explained in any treatise 
on physical optics. The result is, that 
the complementary colour of that neu- 
tralised is seen ; and as the thickness 
of the film or the fineness of the striz 
undergo slight changes almost any 
colour can be produced. This is be- 
lieved to be the origin of many of the 
glossy or metallic tints of insects, as 
well as of those of the feathers of some 
birds. The iridescent colours of the 
wings of dragon-flies are caused by the 
superposition of two or more trans- 
parent lamellz ; while the shining blue 
of the Purple-Emperor and other but- 
terflies, and the intensely metallic 
colours of humming-birds are probably 
due to fine strive. 

This outline sketch of the nature of 
colour in the animal world, however 
imperfect, will at least serve to show 
us how numerous and varied are the 
causes which perpetually tend to the 
production of colour in animal tissues. 
If we consider, that in order to produce 
white all the rays which fall upon an 
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object must be reflected in the same 
proportions as they exist in solar light, 
whereas if rays of any one or more 
kinds are absorbed or neutralised the 
resultant reflected light will becoloured, 
and that this colour may be infinitely 
varied according to the proportions in 
which different rays are reflected or 
absorbed, we suould expect that white 
would be, as it really is, comparatively 
rare and exceptional in nature. The 
same observation will apply to black, 
which arises from the absorption of all 
the different rays. Many of the 
complex substances which exist in 
animals and plants are subject to 
changes of colour under the influence 
of light, heat, or chemical change, and 
we know that,chemical changes are 
continually occurring during the phy- 
siological processes of development and 
growth. We also find that every ex- 
ternal character is subject to minute 
changes, which are generally perceptible 
to us in closely allied species ; and we 
can therefore have no doubt that the 
extension and thickness of the trans- 
parent lamelle, and the fineness of the 
strie or rugosities of the integuments, 
must be undergoing constant minute 
changes ; and these changes will very 
frequently produce changes of colour. 
These considerations render it probable 
that colour is a normal and even neces- 
sary result of the complex structure of 
animals and plants, and that those 
parts of an organism which are under- 
going continual development and adap- 
tation to new conditions, and are also 
continually subject to the action of 
light and heat, will be the parts in 
which changes of colour will most 
frequently appear. Now there is little 
doubt that the external changes of 
animals and plants in adaptation to the 
environment are much more numerous 
than the internal changes, as seen in 
the varied character of the integu- 
ments and appendages of animals— 
hair, horns, scales, feathers, &c. &e.— 
and in plants, the leaves, bark, flowers, 
and fruit, with their various append- 
ages,—compared with the comparative 
uniformity of the texture and compo- 
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sition of their internal tissues ; and 
this accords with the uniformity of the 
tints of blood, muscle, nerve, and bone 
throughout extensive groups, as com- 
pared with the great diversity of colour 
of their external organs. It seems a 
fair conclusion that colour per se may 
be considered to be normal, and to 
need no special accounting for, while 
the absence of colour (that is, either 
white or black), or the prevalence of 
certain colours to the constant exclu- 
sion of others, must be traced, like 
other modifications in the economy of 
living things, to the needs of the 
species. Or, looking at it in another 
aspect, we may say, that amid the 
constant variations of animals and 
plants colour is ever tending to vary 
and to appear where it is absent, and 
that natural selection is constantly 
eliminating such tints as are injuri- 
ous to the species, or preserving and 
intensifying such as are useful. 

This view is in accordance with the 
well-known fact, of colours which rarely 
or never appear in the species in a 
state of nature continually occurring 
among domesticated animals and culti- 
vated plants; showing us that the 
capacity to develop colour is ever 
present, so that almost any required 
tint can be produced which may, under 
changed conditions, be useful, in how- 
ever small a degree. 

Let us now see how these principles 
will enable us to understand and ex- 
plain the varied phenomena of colour 
in nature, taking them in the order of 
our functional classification of colours 
(p. 389). 

Theory of Protective Cvlours.—We 
have seen that obscure or protective 
tints in their infinitely varied degrees 
are present in every part of the animal 
kingdom, whole families or genera 
being often thus coloured. Now the 
various brown, earthy, ashy, and other 
neutral tints are those which would be 
most readily produced, because they are 
due to an irregular mixture of many 
kinds of rays; while pure tints require 
either rays of one kind only, or definite 
mixtures in proper proportions of two 


or more kinds of rays. This is well 
exemplified by the comparative difti- 
culty of producing definite pure tints 
by the mixture of two or more pig- 
ments, while a hap-hazard mixture of 
a number of these will be almost sure 
to produce browns, olives, or other 
neutral or dirty colours. An indefi- 
nite or irregular absorption of some 
rays and reflection of others would, 
therefore, produce obscure tints ; while 
pure and vivid colours would require 
a perfectly definite absorption of one 
portion of the coloured rays, leaving 
the remainder to produce the true 
complementary colour. This being the 
case we may expect these brown tints 
to occur when the need of protection 
is very slight or even when it does not 
exist at all, always supposing that 
bright colours are not in any way 
useful to the species. But whenever 
a pure colour is protective, as green in 
tropical forests or white among arctic 
snows, there is no difficulty in pro- 
ducing it, by natural selection acting 
on the innumerable slight variations 
of tint which are ever occurring. Such 
variations may, as we have seen, be 
produced in a great variety of ways ; 
either by chemical changes in the 
secretions or by molecular changes in 
surface structure, and may be brought 
about by change of food, by the photo- 
graphic action of light, or by the nor- 
mal process of generative variation. 
Protective colours therefore, however 
curious and complex they may be in 
certain cases, offer no real difficulties. 
Theory of Warning Colours.—These 
differ greatly from the last class, in- 
asmuch as they present us with a 
variety of brilliant hues, often of the 
greatest purity, and combined in 
striking contrasts and conspicuou 
patterns. Their use depends upon 
their boldness and visibility, not on 
the presence of any one colour ; hence 
we find among these groups some of 
the most exquisitely-coloured objects 
in nature. Many of the uneatable 
caterpillars are strikingly beautiful ; 
while the Danaidw, Heliconide, and 
protected groups of Papilionide con 
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prise a series of butterflies of the most 
brilliant and contrasted colours. The 
bright colours of many of the sea- 
anemones and sea-slugs will probably 
be found to be in this sense protective, 
serving as a warning of their uneat- 
ableness. On our theory none of these 
colours offer any difficulty. Conspicu- 
ousness being useful, every variation 
tending to brighter and purer colours 
was selected, the result being the 
beautiful variety and contrast we find. 

But when we come to those groups 
which gain protection solely by being 
mistaken for some of these brilliantly 
coloured but uneatable creatures, a 
difficulty really exists, and to many 
minds is so great as to be insuperable. 
It will be well therefore to endeavour 
to explain how the resemblance in 
question may have been brought about. 
The most difficult case, which may be 
taken as a type of the whole, is 
that of the genus Leptalis (a group 
of South American butterflies allied to 
our common white and yellow kinds), 
many of the larger species of which 
are still white or yellow, and which 
are all eatable by birds and other 
insectivorous creatures. But there are 
also a number of species of Leptalis, 
which are brilliantly red, yellow, and 
black, and which, band for band and 
spot for spot, resemble some one of the 
Danaide or Heliconide which inhabit 
the same district and which are nau- 
seous and uneatable. Now the common 
objection is, that a slight approach to 
one of these protected butterflies would 
be of no use, while a greater sudden 
variation is not admissible on the 
theory of gradual change by indefinite 
slight variations. This objection de- 
pends almost wholly on the supposition 
that when the first steps towards mi- 
micry occurred, the South American 
Danaide were what they are now, 
while the ancestors of the Leptalides 
were like the ordinary white or yellow 
Pieridee to which they are allied. 
But the danaioid butterflies of South 
America are so immensely numerous 
and so greatly varied, not only in 
colour but in structure, that we may 
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be sure they are of vast antiquity and 
have undergone great modification. A 
large number of them, however, are 
still of comparatively plain colours, 
often rendered extremely elegant by 
the delicate transparency of the wing- 
membrane, but otherwise not at all 
conspicuous. Many have only dusky 
or purplish bands or spots, others have 
patches of reddish or yellowish brown 

~perhaps the commonest colour among 
butterflies ; while a considerable num- 
ber are tinged or spotted with yellow, 
also a very common colour, and one 
especially characteristic of the Pieride, 
the family to which Leptalis belongs. 
We may therefore reasonably suppose 
that in the early stages of the develop- 
ment of the Danaide, when they first 
began to acquire those nauseous secre- 
tions which are now their protection, 
their colours were somewhat plain, 
either dusky with paler bands and 
spots, or yellowish with dark borders, 
and sometimes with reddish bands or 
spots. At this time they had probably 
shorter wings and a more rapid flight, 
just like the other unprotected families 
of butterflies. But as soon as they 
became decidedly unpalatable to any 
of their enemies, it would be an 
advantage to them to be readily dis- 
tinguished from all the eatable kinds ; 
and as butterflies were no doubt already 
very varied ir colour, while all prob- 
ably had wings adapted for pretty 
rapid or jerking flight, the best dis- 
tinction might have been found in 
outline and habits; whence would 
arise the preservation of those varie- 
ties whose longer wings, bodies, and 
antenne, and slower flight rendered 
them noticeable, —characters which 
now distinguish the whole group in 
every part of the world. Now it 
would be at this stage that some of 
the weaker-flying Pieride which hap- 
pened to resemble some of the Dan- 
aide around them in their yellow 
and dusky tints and in the general 
outline of their wings, would be 
sometimes mistaken for them by the 
common enemy, and would thus gain 
an advantage in the struggle for exist- 
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ence. Admitting this one step to be 
made, and all the rest must inevitably 
follow from simple variation and sur- 
vival of the fittest. So soon as the 
nauseous butterfly varied in form or 
colour to such an extent that the cor- 
responding eatable butterfly no longer 
closely resembled it, the latter would 
be exposed to attacks, and only those 
variations would be preserved which 
kept up the resemblance. At the same 
time we may well suppose the enemies 
to become more acute and able to 
detect smaller differences than at first. 
This would lead to the destruction of 
all adverse variations, and thus keep 
up in continually increasing complexity 
the outward mimicry which now so 
amazes us. During the long ages in 
which this process has been going on, 
many a Leptalis may have become 
extinct from not varying sufficiently 
in the right direction and at the right 
time to keep up a protective resem- 
blance to its neighbour ; and this will 
accord with the comparatively small 
number of cases of true mimicry as 
compared with the frequency of those 
protective resemblances to vegetable 
or inorganic objects whose forms are 
less definite and colours less change- 
able. About a dozen other genera 
of butterflies and moths mimic the 
Danaide in various parts of the world, 
and exactly the same explanation will 
apply to all of them. They represent 
those species of each group which at 
the time when the Danaide first 
acquired their protective secretions 
happened outwardly to resemble some 
of them, and have by concurrent vari- 
ation, aided by a rigid selection, been 
able to keep up that resemblance to 
the present day.! 


1 For fuller information on this subject the 
readershould consult Mr. Bates’s original paper, 
**Contributions to an Insect-fauna of the 
Amazon Valley,” in Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, vol. xxiii. p. 495; Mr. Trimen’s paper 
in vol. xxvi. p. 497; the author’s essay on 
** Mimicry,” &c., already referred to; and, ia 
the absence of collections of butterflies, the 
plates of Heliconide and Leptalide, in 
Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, and Felder’s 
Voyage of the ** Novara,” may be examined. 


Theory of Sexual Colours.—In Mr, 
Darwin’s celebrated work, The Descent 
of Man and Selection in Relation to Sex, 
he has treated of sexual colour in 
combination with other sexual charac- 
ters, and has arrived at the conclusion 
that all or almost all the colours of 
the higher animals (including among 
these insects and all vertebrates) are 
due to voluntary sexual selection ; and 
that diversity of colour in the sexes is 
due, primarily, to the transmission of 
colour-variations either to one sex only 
or to both sexes, the difference depend- 
ing on some unknown law, and not 
being due to natural selection. 

I have long held this portion of Mr. 
Darwin's theory to be erroneous, and 
have argued that the primary cause of 
sexual diversity of colour was the need 
of protection, repressing in the female 
those bright colours which are normally 
produced in both sexes by general 
laws ; and I have attempted to explain 
many of the more difficult cases on 
this principle (“A Theory of Birds’ 
Nests,” in Contributions, &c., p. 231). 
As I have since given much thought 
to this subject, and have arrived at 
some views which appear to me to be 
of considerable importance, it will be 
well to sketch briefly the theory I now 
hold, and afterwards show its applica- 
tion to some of the detailed cases ad- 
duced in Mr. Darwin’s work. 

The very frequent superiority of the 
male bird or insect in brightness or 
intensity of colour, even when the 
general tints and coloration are the 
same, now seem to me to be due to the 
greater vigour and activity and the 
higher vitality of the male. The 
colours of an animal usually fade 
during disease or weakness, while 
robust health and vigour adds to their 
intensity. This intensity of colora- 
tion is most manifest in the male 
during the breeding season, when the 
vitality is at a maximum. It is also 
very manifest in those cases in which 
the male is smaller than the female, as 
in the hawks and in most butterflies 
and moths. The same phenomena occur, 
though in a less marked degree, among 
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mammalia. Whenever there is a dif- 
ference of colour between the sexes the 
male is the darker or more strongly 
marked, and difference of intensity is 
most visibled uring the breeding season ; 
(Descent of Man, p. 533). Numerous 
cases among domestic animals also 
prove, that there is an inherent ten- 
dency in the male to special develop- 
ments of dermal appendages and 
colour, quite independently of sexual 
or any other form of selection. Thus, 
“the hump on the male zebu cattle of 
India, the tail of fat-tailed rams, the 
arched outline of the forehead in the 
males of several breeds of sheep, and 
the mane, the long hairs on the hind- 
legs, and the dewlap of the male of 
the Berbura goat,” are all adduced by 
Mr. Darwin as instances of characters 
peculiar to the male, yet not derived 
from any parent ancestral form. 
Among domestic pigeons the character 
of the different breeds is often most 
strongly manifested in the male birds ; 
the wattle of the carriers and the eye- 
wattles of the barbs are largest in the 
males, and male pouters distend their 
crops to a much greater extent than 
do the females, and the cock fantails 
often have a greater number of tail- 
feathers than the females. There are 
also some varieties of pigeons of which 
the males are striped or spotted with 
black while the females are never so 
spotted (Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, I. 161); yet in the 
parent stock of these pigeons there 
are no differences between the sexes 
either of plumage or colour, and arti- 
ficial selection has not been applied to 
produce them. 

The greater intensity of coloration 
in the male—which may be termed the 
normal sexual difference, would be 
further developed by the combats of 
the males for the possession of the 
females. The most vigorous and ener- 
getic usually being able to rear most 
offspring, intensity of colour, if de- 
pendent on, or correlated with vigour, 
would tend to increase. But as differ- 
ences of colour depend upon minute 
chemical or structural differences in 


the organism, increasing vigour acting 
unequally on different portions of the 
integument, and often producing at the 
same time abnormal developments of 
hair, horns, scales, feathers, &c., would 
almost necessarily lead also to variable 
distribution of colour, and thus to the 
production of new tints and mark- 
ings. These acquired colours would, 
as Mr. Darwin has shown, be trans- 
mitted to both sexes or to one only, 
according as they first appeared at 
an early age, or in adults of one 
sex, and thus we may account for 
some of the most marked differences 
in this respect. With the exception 
of butterflies, the sexes are almost 
alike in the great majority of insects. 
The same is ‘the case in mammals 
and reptiles, while the chief departure 
from the rule occurs in birds, though 
even here in very many cases the law 
of sexual likeness prevails. But in all 
cases where the increasing develop- 
ment of colour became disadvantageous 
to the female, it would be checked by 
natural selection, and thus produce 
those numerous instances of protective 
colouring in the female only, which 
occur in these two groups of animals. 
There is also, I believe, a very 
important purpose and use of the 
varied colours of the higher animals, 
in the facility it affords for recogni- 
tion by the sexes or by the young of 
the same species ; and it is this use 
which probably fixes and determines 
the coloration in many cases. When 
differences of size and form are very 
slight, colour affords the only means 
of recognition at a distance or while in 
motion, and such a distinctive character 
must therefore be of especial value to 
flying insects which are continually in 
motion, and encounter each other, as 
it were, by accident. This view offers 
us an explanation of the curious fact, 
that among butterflies the females of 
closely-allied species in the same 
locality sometimes differ considerably, 
while the males are much alike; for 
as the males are the swiftest and the 
highest fliers and seek the females, 
it would evidently be advantageous 
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for them to be able to recognize 
their true partners at some distance 
off. This peculiarity occurs with 
many species of Papilio, Diadema, 
Adbolias, and Colias. In birds such 
marked differences of colour are not 
required, owing to their higher organi- 
sation and mere perfect senses, which 
render recognition easy by means of a 
combination of very slight differential 
characters. This principle may, per- 
haps, however, account for some ano- 
malies of coloration among the higher 
animals. Thus, Mr. Darwin, while 
admitting that the hare and the rabbit 
are coloured protectively, remarks that 
the latter, while running to its bur- 
row, is made conspicuous to the 
sportsman, and no doubt to all 
beasts of prey, by its upturned white 
tail. But this very conspicuousness 
while running away, may be useful as 
a signal and guide to the young, who 
are thus enabled to escape danger by 
following the older rabbits, directly 
and without hesitation, to the safety 
of the burrow; and this may be the 
more important from the semi-noctur- 
nal habits of the animal. If this ex- 
planation is correct, and it certainly 
seems probable, it may serve as a 
warning of how impossible it is, with- 
out exact knowledge of the habits of 
an animal and a full consideration of 
all the circumstances. to decide that 
any particular coloration cannot be 
protective or in any way useful. Mr. 
Darwin himself is not free from such 
assumptions. Thus, he says: “The 
zebra is conspicuously striped, and 
stripes cannot a‘lord any protection 
on the open plains of South Africa.” 
But the zebra is a very swift animal, 
and, when in herds, by no means 
void of means of defence. The stripes 
therefore may be of use by enabling 
stragglers to distinguish their fellows 
at a distance, and they may be even 
protective when the animal is at rest 
among herbage—the only time when 
it would need protective colouring. 
Until the habits of the zebra have 
been observed with special reference 
to this point, it is surely somewhat 
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hasty to declare that the stripes 
‘cannot afford any protection.” 

The wonderful display and endless 
variety of colour in which butterflies 
and birds so far exceed all other 
animals, seems primarily due to the 
excessive development and _ endless 
variations of the integumentary struc- 
tures. No insects have such widely 
expanded wings in proportion to their 
bodies as butterflies and moths; in 
none do the wings vary so much in 
size and form, and in none are they 
clothed with such a beautiful and 
highly-organized coating of scales. 
According to the general principles of 
the production of colour already ex- 
plained, these long-continued expan- 
sions of membranes and developments 
of surface-structures must have led to 
numerous colour-changes, which have 
been sometimes checked, sometimes 
fixed and utilised, sometimes intensi- 
fied, by natural selection, according to 
the needs of the animal. In birds, 
too, we have the wonderful clothing 
of plumage—the most highly organ- 
ised, the most varied, and the most 
expanded of all dermal appendages. 
The endless processes of growth and 
change during the development of 
feathers, and the enormous extent of 
this delicately-organised surface, must 
have been highly favourable to the 
production of varied colour-effects, 
which, when not injurious, have been 
merely fixed for purposes of specific 
identification, but have often been 
modified or suppressed whenever differ- 
ent tints were needed for purposes of 
protection. 

To voluntary sexual selection, that 
is, the actual choice by the females of 
the more brilliantly-coloured males, I 
believe very little if any effect is 
directly due. It is undoubtedly proved 
that in birds the females do sometimes 
exert a choice; but the evidence of 
this fact collected by Mr. Darwin 
(Descent of Man, chap. xiv.) does not 
prove that colour determines that 
choice, while much of the strongest 
evidence is directly opposed to this 
view. All the facts appear to be con- 
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sistent with the choice depending on a 
variety of male characteristics, with 
some of which colour is often corre- 
lated. Thus it is the opinion of some 
of the best observers that vigour and 
liveliness are most attractive, and 
these are no doubt usually associated 
with intensity of colour. Again, the 
display of the various ornamental ap- 
pendages of the male during courtship 
may be attractive, but these appen- 
dages, with their bright colours or 
shaded patterns, are due probably to 
general laws of growth and to that 
superabundant vitality which we have 
seen to be a cause of colour. But 
there are many considerations which 
seem to show that the possession of 
these ornamental appendages and 
bright colours in the male is not an 
important character functionally, and 
that it has not been produced by the 
action of voluntary sexual selection. 
Amid the copious mass of facts and 
opinions collected by Mr. Darwin as to 
the display of colour and ornaments by 
the male birds, there is a total ab- 
sence of any evidence that the females 
admire or even notice this display. 
The hen, the turkey, and the pea- 
fowl go on feeding while the male is 
displaying his finery, and there is 
reason to believe that it is his per- 
sistency and energy rather than his 
beauty which wins the day. Again, 
evidence collected by Mr. Darwin 
himself proves that each bird finds a 
mate under any circumstances. He 
gives a number of cases of one of a 
pair of birds being shot, and the sur- 
vivor being always found paired again 
almost immediately. This is sutfti- 
ciently explained on the assumption 
that the destruction of birds by 
various causes is continually leaving 
widows and widowers in nearly equal 
proportions, and thus each ene finds a 
fresh mate; and it leads to the con- 
clusion that permanently unpaired 
birds are very scarce; so that, speak- 
ing broadly, every bird finds a mate 
and breeds. But this would almost 
or quite neutralize any effect of sexual 
selection of colour or ornament, since 
No. 215,—vob. XXXVI. 
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the less highly-coloured birds would 
be at no disadvantage as regards 
leaving healthy offspring. If, how- 
ever, heightened colour is correlated 
with health and vigour, and these 
healthy and vigorous birds provide 
best for their young, and leave off- 
spring which, being equally healthy 
and vigorous, van best provide for 
themselves, then natural selection 
becomes a preserver and intensifier 
of colour. Another most important 
consideration is, that male butterflies 
rival or even excel the most gorgeous 
male birds in bright colours and 
elegant patterns; and among these 
there is literally not one particle of 
evidence that the female is influenced 
by colour or even that she has any 
power of choice, while there is much 
direct evidence to the contrary 
(Descent of Man, p. 318). The weak- 
ness of the evidence for sexual selec- 
tion among these insects is so pal- 
pable that Mr. Darwin is obliged to 
supplement it by the singularly in- 
conclusive argument that, “Unless 
the females prefer one male to an- 
other, the pairing must be left to mere 
chance, and this does not appear pro- 
bable (/.c., p. 317).”’ But he has just 
said—“*The males sometimes fight 
together in rivalry, and many may be 
seen pursuing or crowding round the 
same female:” while in the case of 
the silk-moths, “the females appear 
not to evince the least choice in regard 
to their partners.” Surely the plain 
inference from all this is, that males 
fight and struggle for the almost 
passive female, and that the most 
vigorous and energetic, the strongest- 
winged or the most persevering, wins 
her. How can there be chance in 
this? Natural selection would here 
act, as in birds, in perpetuating the 
strongest and most vigorous males, and 
as these would usually be the more 
highly coloured of their race, the same 
results would be produced as regards 
the intensification and variation of 
colour in the one case as in the other. 

Let us now see how these prin- 
ciples will apply to some of the cases 
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adduced by Mr. Darwin in support 
of his theory of voluntary sexual 
selection. 

In Descent of Man, 2nd ed., pp. 
307-316, we find an elaborate account 
of the various modes of colouring of 
butterflies and moths, proving that the 
coloured parts are always more or less 
displayed, and that they have some 
evident relation to an observer. Mr. 
Darwin then says—“ From the several 
foregoing facts it is impossible to admit 
that the brilliant colours of butterflies, 
and of some few moths, have com- 
monly been acquired for the sake of 
protection. We have seen that their 
colours and elegant patterns are 
arranged and exhibited as if for dis- 
play. Hence I am led to believe that 
the females prefer or are most excited 
by the more brilliant males; for on 
any other supposition the males would, 
as far as we can see, be ornamented to 
no purpose” (/.c., p. 316). Iam not 
aware that any one has ever main- 
tained that the brilliant colours of 
butterflies have “commonly been 
acquired for the sake of protection,” 
yet Mr. Darwin has himself referred 
to cases in which the brilliant colour 
is so placed as to serve for protection ; 
as for example, the eye-spots on the hind 
wings of moths, which are pierced by 
birds and so save the vital parts of 
the insect, while the bright patch on 
the orange-tip butterflies which Mr. 
Darwin denies are protective, may 
serve the same purpose. It is in fact 
somewhat remarkable how very gene- 
rally the black spots, ocelli, or bright 
patches of colour are on the tips, mar- 
gins, or discs of the wings ; and as the 
insects are necessarily visible while 
flying, and this is the time when they 
are most subject to attacks by insecti- 
vorous birds, the position of the more 
conspicuous parts at some distance from 
the body may be a real protection to 
them. Again, Mr. Darwin admits 
that the white colour of the male 
Ghost-moth may render it more easily 
seen by the female while flying about 
in the dusk, and if to this we add 
that it will be also more readily dis- 


tinguished from allied species, we have 
a reason for diverse ornamentation in 
these insects quite sufficient to account 
for most of the facts, without believing 
in the selection of brilliant males by 
the females, for which there is nota 
particle of evidence. The facts given 
to show that butterflies and other 
insects can distinguish colours and 
are attracted by colours similar to 
their own, are quite consistent with 
the view that colour, which continually 
tends to appear, is utilised for pur- 
poses of identification and distinction, 
when not required to be modified or 
suppressed for purposes of protection. 
The cases of the females of some 
species of Thecla, Callidryas, Colias, 
and Hipparchia, which have more con- 
spicuous markings than the male, may 
be due to several causes: to obtain 
greater distinction from other species, 
for protection from birds, as in the 
case of the yellow-underwing moths, 
while sometimes—as in Hipparchia— 
the lower intensity of colouring in the 
female may lead to more contrasted 
markings. Mr. Darwin thinks that 
here the males have selected the more 
beautiful females, although one chief 
fact in support of his theory of volun- 
tary sexual selection is, that throughout 
the whole animal kingdom the males 
are usually so ardent that they will ac- 
cept any female, while the females are 
coy, and choose the handsomest males, 
whence it is believed the general 
brilliancy of males as compared with 
females has arisen.. 

Perhaps the most curious cases of 
sexual difference of colour are those in 
which the female is very much more 
gaily coloured than the male. This 
occurs most strikingly in some species 
of Pieris in South America, and of 
Diadema in the Malay islands, and in 
both cases the females resemble species 
of the uneatable Danaide and Heli- 
conide, and thus fgain a protection. 
In the case of Pieris pyrrha, P. malenka, 
and P. lorena, the males are plain 
white and black, while the females are 
orange, yellow, and black, and so 
banded and spotted as exactly to 
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resemble species of Heliconide. Mr. 
Darwin admits that these females 
have acquired these colours as a pro- 
tection; but as there is no apparent 
cause for the strict limitation of the 
colour to the female, he believes that 
it has been kept down in the male by 
its being unattractive to her. This 
appears to me to be a supposition 
opposed to the whole theory of sexual 
selection itself. For this theory is, 
that minute variations of colour in 
the male are attractive to the female, 
have always been selected, and that thus 
the brilliant male colours have been 
produced, But in this case he thinks 
that the female butterfly had a 
constant aversion to every trace of 
colour, even when we must suppose it 
was constantly recurring during the 
successive variations which resulted in 
such a marvellous change in herself. 
But if we consider the fact that the 
females frequent the forests where the 
Heliconide abound, while the males 
fly much in the open, and assemble in 
great numbers with other white and 
yellow butterflies on the banks of 
rivers, may it not be possible that 
the appearance of orange stripes or 
patches would be as injurious to the 
male as it is useful to the female, by 
making him a more easy mark for in- 
sectivorous birds among his white 
companions? This seems a more pro- 
bable supposition, than the altogether 
hypothetical choice of the female, 
sometimes exercised in favour of and 
sometimes against every new variety 
of colour in her partner. 

The full and interesting account 
given by Mr. Darwin of the colours 
and habits of male and female b’rds 
(Descent of Man, chapters xiii. and 
xiv.), proves that in most, if not in all 
cases, the male birds fully display 
their ornamental plumage, before the 
females and in rivalry with each 
other ; but on the essential point of 
whether the female’s choice is deter- 
mimed by minute differences in these 
ornaments or in their colours, there 
appears to be an entire absence of 
evidence. In the section on “‘Preference 
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for particular Males by the Females,” 
the facts quoted show indifference to 
colour, except that some colour similar 
to their own seems to be preferred. But 
in the case of the hen canary, who 
chose a greenfinch in preference to 
either chaffinch or goldfinch, gay 
colours had evidently no preponder- 
ating attraction. There is some evi- 
dence adduced that female birds may, 
and probably do, choose their mates, 
but none whatever that the choice is 
determined by difference of colour ; 
and no less than three eminent breeders 
informed Mr. Darwin that they “ did 
not believe that the females prefer 
certain males on account of the beauty 
of their plumage,” Again, Mr. Dar- 
win himself says: “‘ as a general rule 
colour appears to have little influence 
on the pairing of pigeons.” The oft- 
quoted case of Sir R. Heron’s peahens 
which preferred an “old pied cock ”’ 
to those normally coloured, is a very 
unfortunate one, because pied birds 
are just those that are not favoured in 
a state of nature, or the breeds cf wild 
birds would become as varied and 
mottled as our domestic varieties. If 
such irregular fancies were not rare 
exceptions the production of definite 
colours and patterns by the choice of 
the female birds, or .in any other way, 
would be impossible. 

We now come to such wonderful 
developments of plumage and colour 
as are exhibited by the peacock and 
the Argus-pheasant ; and I may here 
mention that it was the case of the 
latter bird, as fully discussed by Mr. 
Darwin, which first shook my belief 
in “sexual,” or more properly 
“female” selection. The long series 
of gradations, by which the beautifully 
shaded ocelli on the secondary wing- 
feathers of this bird have been pro- 
duced, are clearly traced out, the re- 
sult being a set of markings, so ex- 
quisitely shaded as to represent “ balls 
lying loose within sockets,’—purely 
artificial objects of which these birds 
could have no possible knowledge. 
That this result should have been 
attained through thousands and tens 
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of thousands of female birds all pre- 
ferring those males whose markings 
varied slightly in this one direction, 
this uniformity of choice continuing 
through thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of generations, is to me absolutely 
incredible. And, when further, we re- 
member that those which did not so 
vary would also, according to all the 
evidence, find mates and leave off- 
spring, the actual result seems quite 
impossible of attainment by such 
means. 

Without pretending to solve com- 
pletely so difficult a problem, I would 
point out a circumstance which seems 
to afford aclue. It is, that the most 
highly-coloured and most richly- 
varied markings, occur on those parts 
of the plumage which have undergone 
the greatest modification, or have 
acquired the most abnormal develop- 
ment. In the peacock, the tail-coverts 
are enormously developed, and the 
“eyes” are situated on the greatly 
dilated ends. In the birds of para- 
dise, breast, or neck, or head, or tail- 
feathers, are greatly developed and 
highly coloured. The hackles of the 
cock, and the scaly breasts of hum- 
ming-birds are similar developments ; 
while in the Argus-pheasant the 
secondary quills are so enormously 
lengthened and broadened as to have 
become almost useless for flight. Now 
it is easily conceivable, that during 
this process of development, ine- 
qualities in the distribution of colour 
may have arisen in different parts of 
the same feather, and that spots and 
bands may thus have become broad- 
ened out into shaded spots or ocelli, 
in the way indicated by Mr. Darwin, 
much as the spots and rings on a soap 
bubble increase with increasing tenuity. 
This is the more probable, as in 
domestic fowls varieties tend to be- 
come symmetrical, quite independently 
of sexual selection. (Descent of Man, 
p. 424.) 

If now we accept the evidence of 
Mr. Darwin’s most trustworthy cor- 
respondents, that the choice of the 
female, so far as she exerts any, falls 


upon the “most vigorous, defiant, and 
mettlesome male ;”’ and if we further 
believe, what is certainly the case, that 
these are as a rule the most brightly 
coloured and adorned with the finest 
developments of plumage, we have a 
real and not a hypothetical cause at 
work. For these most healthy, vigor- 
ous, and beautiful males will have the 
choice of the finest and most healthy 
females, will have the most numerous 
and healthy families, and will be 
able best to protect and rear those 
families. Natural selection, and what 
may be termed male selection, will 
tend to give them the advantage in 
the struggle for existence, and jthus 
the fullest plumage and the finest 
colours will be transmitted, and tend 
to advance in each succeeding genera- 
tion. 

There remains, however, what Mr. 
Darwin evidently considers his strong- 
est argument—the display by the 
male of each species of its peculiar 
beauties of plumage and colour. 
We have here, no doubt, a very re- 
markable and very interesting fact; 
but this too may be explained by 
general principles, quite independent 
of any choice or volition of the female 
bird. During pairing-time, the male 
bird is in a state of great excitement, 
and full of exuberant energy. Even 
unornamented birds flutter their wings 
or spread them out, erect their tails 
or crests, and thus give vent to the 
nervous excitability with which they 
are overcharged. It is not improbable 
that crests and other erectile feathers 
may be primarily of use in frightening 
away enemies, since they are generally 
erected when angry or during combat. 
Those individuals who were most 
pugnacious and defiant, and who 
brought these erectile plumes most 
frequently and most powerfully into 
action, would tend to increase them 
by use, and te leave them further 
developed in some of their descendants. 
If, in the course of this development, 
colour appeared, we have every reason 
to believe it would be most vivid in 
these most pugnacious and energetic 
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individuals, and as these would always 
have the advantage in the rivalry for 
mates (to which advantage the excess 
of colour and plumage might some- 
times conduce), there seems nothing 
to prevent a progressive development 
of these ornaments in all dominant 
races, that is, wherever there was such 
a surplus of vitality, and such com- 
plete adaptation to conditions, that the 
inconvenience or danger produced by 
them, was so comparatively small as 
not to affect the superiority of the 
race over its nearest allies. If then 
those portions of the plumage, which 
were originally erected and displayed, 
became developed and coloured, the 
actual display, under the influence of 
jealousy or sexual excitement becomes 
intelligible. The’ males, in their 
rivalry with each other, would see 
what plumes were most effective, and 
each would endeavour to excel his 
enemy as far as voluntary exertion 
could effect it, just as they endeavour 
to rival each other in song, even some- 
times to the point of causing their 
own destruction. 

There is also a general argument 
against Mr. Darwin’s views on this 
question, founded on the nature and 
potency of “natural” as opposed to 
“sexual” selection, which appears to 
me to be itself almost conclusive of 
the whole matter at issue. Natural 
selection, or the survival of the fittest, 
acts perpetually and on an enormous 
scale. Taking the offspring of each 
pair of birds as, on the average, only 
six annually, one-third of these at 
most will be preserved, while the two- 
thirds which are least fitted will die. 
At intervals of a few years, whenever 
unfavourable conditions occur, five- 
sixths, nine-tenths, or even a greater 
proportion of the whole yearly pro- 
duction are weeded out, leaving only 
the most perfect and best adapted to 
survive. Now unless these survivors 
are on the whole the most ornamental, 
this rigid selective power must neu- 
tralise and destroy any influence that 
may be exerted by female selection. 
For the utmost that can be claimed 


for this is, that a small fraction of the 
least ornamented do not obtain mates, 
while a few of the most ornamented 
may leave more than the average num- 
ber of offspring. Unless, therefore, 
there is the strictest correlation be- 
tween ornament and general perfec- 
tion, the former can have no permanent 
advantage ; ana if there is (as I main- 
tain) such a correlation, then the sexual 
selection of ornament for which there 
is little or no evidence becomes need- 
less, because natural seleetion which 
is an admitted vera causa will itself 
produce all the results. In the case 
of butterflies the argument becomes 
even stronger, because the fertility is 
so much greater, and the weeding out 
of the unfit takes place, to a great. 
extent, in the egg and larve state. 
Unless the eggs and larva which es- 
caped to produce the next generation 
were those which would produce the 
more highly-coloured butterflies, it is 
difficult to perceive how the slight 
preponderance of colour sometimes 
selected by the females, should not be 
wholly neutralised by the extremely 
rigid selection for other qualities to 
which the offspring in every stage are 
exposed. The only way in which we 
can account for the observed facts is, 
by the supposition that colour and 
ornament are strictly correlated with 
health, vigour, and general fitness to 
survive. We have shown that there 
is reason to believe that this is the 
case, and if so, voluntary sexual se- 
lection becomes as unnecessary as it 
would certainly be ineffective. 

There is one other very curious case 
of sexual colouring among birds—that, 
namely,in which the female is decidedly 
brighter or more strongly marked than 
the male; as in the fighting quails 
(Turnizx), painted snipe (Rhynchea), 
two species of phalarope (Phalaropus), 
and the common cassowary (Casuarius 
galeatus). In all these cases, it is 
known that the males take charge of 
and incubate the eggs, while the 
females are almost always larger and 
more pugnacious. In my “ Theory 
of Birds’ Nests” (Natural Selection, 
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p. 251), I imputed this difference of 
colour to the greater need for pro- 
tection by the male bird while in- 
cubating, to which Mr. Darwin has 
objected that the difference is not 
sufficient, and is not always so dis- 
tributed as to be most effective for 
this purpose, and he believes that it 
is due to reversed sexual selection, 
that is, to the female taking the usual 
réle of the male, and being chosen for 
her brighter tints. We have already 
seen reason for rejecting this latter 
theory in every case, and I also ad- 
mit that my theory of protection is, 
in this case, only partially if at all 
applicable. But the general theory of 
intensity of colour being due to general 
vital energy is quite applicable ; and 
the fact that the superiority of the 
female in this respect is quite excep- 
tional, and is therefore probably not 
of very ancient date in any one case, 
will account for the difference of 
colour thus produced being always 
comparatively slight. 


Theory of Typical Colours. —The 
remaining kinds of animal colours— 
those which can neither be classed 
as protective, warning, nor sexual, 
are for the most part readily ex- 
plained onthe general principles of 
the development of colour which we 
have now laid down, It is a most 
suggestive fact, that, in cases where 
colour is required only as a warning, 
as among the uneatable caterpillars, 
we find, not one or two glaring tints 
only but every kind of colour disposed 
in elegant patterns, and exhibiting 
almost as much variety and beauty as 
among insects and birds. Yet here, 
not only is sexual selection out of the 
question, but the need for recognition 
and identification by others of the 
same species, seems equally unneces- 
sary. We can then only impute this 
variety to the normal production of 
colour in organic forms, when fully ex- 
posed to light and air and undergoing 
great and rapid developmental modi- 
fication. Among more perfect animals, 
where the need for recognition has 
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been added, we find intensity and 
variety of colour at its highest pitch 
among the South American butter- 
flies of the families Heliconide 
and Danaide, as well as among the 
Nymphalide and Erycinide, many of 
which obtain the necessary protection 
in other ways. Among birds also, 
wherever the habits are such that 
no special protection is needed for the 
females, and where the species fre- 
quent the depths of tropical forests 
and are thus naturally protected from 
the swoop of birds of prey, we find 
almost equally intense coloration ; as 
in the trogons, barbets, and gapers. 

Of the mode of action of the gene- 
ral principles of colour-development 
among animals, we have an excellent 
example in the humming-birds. Of 
all birds these are at once the smallest, 
the most active, and the fullest of vital 
energy. When poised in the air their 


wings are invisible, owing to the ra- 
pidity of their motion, and when 
startled they dart away with the ra- 
pidity of a flash of light. 


Such active 
creatures would not be an easy prey to 
any rapacious bird; and if one at length 
was captured, themorsel obtained would 
hardly repay the labour. We may be 
sure, therefore, that they are prac- 
tically unmolested. The immense 
variety they exhibit in structure, 
plumage, and colour, indicates a high 
antiquity for the race, while their 
general abundance in _ individuals 
shows that they are a dominant 
group, well adapted to all the con- 
ditions of their existence. Here we 
find everything necessary for the de- 
velopment of colour and accessory 
plumes. The surplus vital energy 
shown in their combats and ex- 
cessive activity, has expended itself 
in ever-increasing developments of 
plumage, and greater and greater in- 
tensity of colour, regulated only by 
the need for specific identification 
which would be especially required 
in such small and mobile creatures. 
Thus may be explained those remark- 
able differences of colour between 
closely - allied species, one having a 
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crest like the topaz, while in another 
it resembles the sapphire, The more 
vivid colours and more developed 
plumage of the males, I am now in- 
clined to think may be wholly due to 
their greater vital energy, and to those 
general laws which lead to such supe- 
rior developments even in domestic 
breeds ; but in some cases the need of 
protection by the female while incu- 
bating, to which I formerly imputed 
the whole phenomenon, may have sup- 
pressed a portion of the ornament which 
she would otherwise have attained. 
Another real, though as yet inex- 
plicable cause of diversity of colour, 
is to be found in the influence of 
locality. It is observed that species of 
totally distinct groups are coloured 
alike in one district, while in another 
district the allied species all undergo 
the same change of colour. Cases of 
this kind have been adduced by Mr. 
Bates, by Mr. Darwin, and by myself, 
and I have collected all the more 
curious and important examples in my 
Address to the Biological Section of 
the British Association at Glasgow in 
1876. The most probable cause for 
these simultaneous variations would 
seem to be the presence of peculiar 
elements or chemical compounds in the 
soil, the water, or the atmosphere, 
or of special organic substances in 
the vegetation; and a wide field is 
thus offered for chemical investigation 
in connection with this interesting sub- 
ject. Yet, however we may explain 
it, the fact remains of the same vivid 
colours in definite patterns being pro- 
duced in quite unrelated groups, which 
only agree, so far as we yet know, in 
inhabiting the same locality. 


Let us now sum up the conclusion 
at which we have arrived, as to the 
various modes in which colour is pro- 
duced or modified in the animal 
kingdom. 

The various causes of colour in the 
animal world are, molecular and chemi- 
cal change of the substance of their 
integuments, or the action on it of 
heat, light or moisture. It is also 
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produced by interference of light in 
superposed transparent lamelle, or by 
excessively fine surface strie. These 
elementary conditions for the pro- 
duction of colour are found everywhere 
in the surface-structures of animals, so 
that its presence must be looked upon 
as normal, its absence as exceptional. 

Colours are fixed or modified in 
animals by natural selection for 
various purposes ; obscure or imitative 
colours for concealment—gaudy colours 
as a warning—and special markings, 
either for easy recognition by strayed 
individuals, females, or young, or to 
direct attack from a vital part, as in 
the large brilliantly-marked wings of 
some butterflies and moths. 

Colours are preduced or intensified 
by processes of development,—either 
where the integument or its append- 
ages undergo great extension or modi- 
fication, or where there is a sur- 
plus of vital energy, as in male ani- 
mals generally, and more especially at 
the breeding-season. 

Colours are also more or less in- 
fluenced by 2 variety of causes, such 
as the nature of the food, the photo- 
graphic action of light, and also by 
some unknown local action probably 
dependent on chemical peculiarities in 
the soil or vegetation. 

These various causes have acted and 
reacted in a varity of ways, and have 
been modified by conditions dependent 
on age or on sex, on competition with 
new forms, or on geographical or cli- 
matic changes. In so complex a sub- 
ject, for which experiment and syste- 
matic inquiry has done so little, we 
cannot expect to explain every indi- 
vidual case, or solve every difficulty ; 
but it is believed that all the great 
features of animal coloration and 
many of the details become explica- 
ble on the principles we have endea- 
voured to lay down. 

It will perhaps be considered pre- 
sumptuous to put forth this sketch of 
the subject of colour in animals, as a 
substitute for one of Mr. Darwin’s 
most highly elaborated theories—that 
of voluntary or perceptive sexual selec- 
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tion ; yet I venture to think that it is 
more in accordance with the whole of 
the facts, and with the theory of 
natural selection itself ; and I would 
ask such of my readers as may be 
sufficiently interested in the subject, 
to read again chapters xi. to xvi. 
of the Descent of Man, and consider 
the whole theory from the point of 
view here laid down. The explana- 
tion of almost all the ornaments and 
colours of birds and insects as having 
been produced by the perceptions and 
choice of the females has, I believe, 
staggered many evolutionists, but has 
been provisionally accepted because it 
was the only theory that even at- 
tempted to explain the facts. 1t may 
perhaps be a relief to some of them, 
as it has been to myself, to find that 
the phenomena can be shown to de- 
pend on the general laws of develop- 
ment, and on the action of “ natural 
selection,’ which theory will, I ven- 
ture to think, be relieved from an 
abnormal excrescence, and gain addi- 
tional vitality by the adoption of my 
view of the subject. 


Although we have arrived at the 
conclusion that tropical light and heat 
can in no sense be considered the 
cause of colour, there remains to be 
explained the undoubted fact that all 
the more intense and gorgeous tints 
are manifested by the animal life of 
the tropics, while in some groups, such 
as butterflies and birds, there is a 
marked preponderance of _highly- 
coloured species. This is probably 
due to a variety of causes, some of 
which we can indicate, while others 
remain to be discovered. The luxu- 
riant vegetation of the tropics through- 
out the entire year, affords so much 
concealment, that colour may there be 
safely developed to a much greater ex- 
tent than in climates where the trees 
are bare in winter, during which 
season the struggle for existence is 
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most severe, and even the slightest 
disadvantage may prove fatal. Equally 
important, probably, has been the per- 
manence of favourable conditions in the 
tropics, allowing certain groups to con- 
tinue dominant for long periods, and 
thus to carry out in one unbroken line 
whatever developments of plumage or 
colour may once have acquired an as- 
cendency. Changes of climatal con- 
ditions, and pre-eminently the glacial 
epoch, probably led to the extinction 
of a host of highly-developed and 
finely-coloured insects and birds in 
temperate zones, just as we know that 
it led to the extinction of the larger 
and more powerful mammalia which 
formerly characterised the temperate 
zone in both hemispheres. This view 
is supported by the fact, that it is 
amongst those groups only which are 
now exclusively tropical, that all the 
more extraordinary developments of 
ornament and colour are found. The 
local causes of colour will also have 
acted best in regions where the cli- 
matal conditions remained constant, 
and where migration was unnecessary ; 
while whatever direct effect may be 
produced by light or heat, will neces- 
sarily have acted more powerfully 
within the tropics. And lastly, all 
these causes have been in action over 
an actually greater area in tropical 
than in temperate zones, while esti- 
mated potentially, in proportion to 
its life-sustaining power, the lands 
which enjoy a practically tropical cli- 
mate (extending as they do consider- 
ably beyond the geographical tropics), 
are very much larger than the tem- 
perate regions of the earth. Combin- 
ing the effects of all these various 
causes we are quite able to understand 
the superiority of the tropical parts of 
the globe, not only in the abundance 
and variety of their forms of life, but 
also as regards the ornamental append- 
ages and vivid coloration which these 
forms present. 
A. R. WALLACE. 


To be continued. 





THE SMILE AND THE SIGH. 


A vonety Smile, which smiled in sadness, 
Once hailed upon the passing breeze 

A new-born Sigh, which sighed in gladness 
To give a restless mortal ease. 


The Smile and Sigh soon formed a union— 
A union everlasting, blest— 

Whereby, in brotherly communion, 
Each worked to give the other rest. 


Thus, mutually their toils relieving, 

They lived in peaceful light and shade ; 
No petty jealousies conceiving, 

Of nought, not even Death, afraid. 


And when, with friendship still unbroken, 
Fate caused them for a time to part, 
Each of the other kept a token, 
To prove the two were ons at heart. 


For, smiling, the Sigh to Heaven was carried 
On angels’ golden wings one day, 

While, sighing, the Smile on earth still tarried, 
And lent its charm to lifeless clay. 


Till then, this world was often dreary, 
But since then (so the legend saith), 

Death’s sigh gives Life unto the weary 
Life’s smile itself illumines Death. 
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In 1841-3 Mrs. Austin was in Germany, 
and met most of the celebrated men 
and women of that epoch. Some of the 
stories jotted down by her during a 
prolonged residence in Dresden and 
Berlin seem too good to be lost, while 
others show considerable insight into 
German life. The brothers Grimm 
appear to have been the most sym- 
pathetic people she met in Berlin 
About Jacob Grimm she writes thus :— 

“His exterior is striking and enga- 
ging. He has the shyness and simplicity 
of a German man of letters, but without 
any of the awkward, uncouth air which 
is too common among them. His is a 
noble, refined head, full of intelligence, 
thought, and benevolence, and his whole 
exterior is full of grandeur—at the same 
time perfectly simple. Wilhelm is also 
a fine-looking man, younger, fatter, and 
more highly-coloured; less imposing, 
less refined, but with a charming air of 
goodnature, bonhomie and sense. His 
wife is also very pleasing. I met him 
one night at tea, and we began talking 
of fairy tales; I said, ‘ Your children 
appear to me the happiest in the world; 
they live in the midst of JMdhrchen 
(fairy tales).’ ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘I must 
tell you about that. When we were at 
Gottingen somebody spoke to my little 
son about his father’s Mdhrchen. He 
came running to me and said with an 
offended air, “ Vater, man sagt du hast 
die Mahrchen geschrieben—nicht wahr, 
du hast nicht solches Dummezeug ge- 
macht?” (‘Father, people say that you 
have written the fairy tales—surely you 
never invented such rubbish?’) He 
thought it below my dignity,’ said 
Grimm. Somehow the child had never 
seen or attended to the fact of his 
father’s authorship.” 

Another story of Grimm’s :— 

“When I was a young man I was walk- 
ing one day and saw an officer in the old- 
fashioned uniform. It was under the old 


Elector. The officers still wore pigtails, 
cocked hats set over one eye, high neck- 
cloths, and coats buttoned back. As he 
was walking stiffly along, a groom came 
by riding a horse which he appeared to be 
breaking in. ‘What mare is that you 
are riding?’ called out the major with 
an authoritative, disdainful air. ‘She 
belongs to Prince George,’ answered the 
groom. ‘Ah h!’ said the major, 
raising his hand reverentially to his hat 
with a military salute, and bowing low 
to the mare. I told this story,” 
continued Grimm, “ to Prince B. think- 
ing to make him laugh. But he looked 
grave, and said, with quite a tragic tone 
of voice, ‘Ah, that feeling is no longer 
to be found !’” 

“Jacob Grimm told me a Volks- 
miihrchen too :— 

“ «St. Anselm was grown old and in- 
firm, and lay on the ground among thorns 
and thistles. Der liebe Gott said to 
him, “ You are very badly lodged there; 
why don’t you build yourself a house?” 
“Before I take the trouble,” said 
Anselm, “I should like to know how 
long I have to live.” ‘“ About thirty 
years,” said der liebe Gott. ‘Oh, for 
so short a time,” replied he, “it’s not 
worth while,” and turned himself round 
among the thistles.’ 

“Bettina von Arnim called, and we 
had a ¢éte-d-téte of two hours. Her 
conversation is that of a clever woman, 
with some originality, great conceit, and 
vast unconscious ignorance. Her senti- 
ments have a bold and noble character. 
We talked about crime, punishment, 
prisons, education, law of divorce, 
&c., &c. Gleams of truth and sense, 
clouds of nonsense—all tumbled out 
with equally undoubting confidence. 
Occasional great fidelity of expression. 
Talking of the so-called happiness and 
security of ordinary marriages in 
Germany, she said, ‘Qu’est que cela 
me fait? Est-ce que je me soucie de 
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ces nids qu’on arrange pour propager ?’ 
I laughed out; one must admit that 
the expression is most happy. She 
talked of the ministers with great con- 
tempt, and said, ‘There is not a man 
in Germany; have you seen one for 
whom you could feel any enthusiasm ? 
They are all like frogs in a big pond ;— 
well, well, let them splash their best. 
What have we to do with their croak- 
ing?’ Some things she said about the 
folly of attacking full-grown, habitual 
vice, by legislation, prison discipline, &c., 
were very true, and showed a great 
capacity for just thought. But what 
did she mean, or what did Schleier- 
macher mean, for she quoted him, by 
saying, ‘la péché est une grace de Dieu?’ 
These are things people say to make 
one stare.—Among other divorce cases 
we talked of was the following :—Herr 
S——, a distinguished man, between 
fifty and sixty, with grown-up children 
and a wife who for five-and-twenty 
years had stood by his side a true and 
faithful partner through good and evil 
fortune—especially a great deal of the 
latter. A certain Madame A » 2 
woman about thirty, dien conservée, 
rather pretty, and extremely coquettish, 
made it her business to please Mr. 
S——, and succeeded so well that he 
soon announced to his wife his desire to 
be divorced from her, and to marry 
Madame A , who on her side was to 
divorce her husband. Poor Madame 
S—— could hardly believe her senses. 
She was almost stupefied. She ex- 
postulated, resisted, pleaded their child- 
ren —marriageable daughters—all in 
vain. Mr. S—— said he could not 
be happy without Madame A. . In 
short, as may be imagined, he wore 
out his wife’s resistance, and the blame- 
less, repudiated, and heart-broken wife 
took her children and retired into Old 
Prussia. Madame A—— then became 
Madame § But the most curious 
thing was that the ci-devant husband 
remained on terms of the greatest in- 
timacy, and became the tame cat of 
the house. When Mr. S went a 
journey his wife accompanied him a 
certain way, and Mr. A—— went with 
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them to escort her back, as a matter of 
course. 

“ At a ball given at C——, Mr. 
and Madame S—— were invited. He 
came alone, and apologised to the lady 
of the house about his wife’s absence. 
She hoped Madame S—— was not 
ill. ‘Oh no; but Mr. A—— has 
just arrived, and you understand she 
could not leave him alone the first 
evening.’ 

“My maid Nannie told me a curious 
illustration of the position of servants 
here. The maid belonging to the master 
of the house, has, it seems, a practice of 
running out, and being gone for hours 
without leave. On Sunday last she had 
leave; Monday, ditto; Tuesday, ditto ; 
and was out the whole of those evenings. 
Wednesday she took leave, and did not 
return till after ten. Her mistress 
asked her where she had been ; she re- 
fused to answer, on which her mistress 
pressed her. ‘ Well,’ she said, ‘if I 
won’t tell you, you can’t hang me for 
it.’ With which answer the lady went 
away content. Another day the master, 
who is lame, came down into the kitchen 
and said, ‘I have left my spectacles ; I 
wish you would run up for them.’ 
‘Oh,’ said she, ‘I am washing dishes.’ 
The droll thing is that they say they 
are only too glad to have this steady 
and obliging person, because she is 
honest—a thirg almost unknown here. 

“ A great many ladies in Berlin have 
evenings on which they receive— 
especially the ministers’ wives —not 
their friends, but all the world. If 
you don’t go for two or three weeks, 
they tell you of it—the number 
of omissions is chalked up against 
you. Nor, except in two or three 
of the more exotic, can you look 
in for half-an-hour and come away. 
People ask you why you go, and where 
you are going to. In many houses you 
are expected to take leave. Then you 
have the satisfaction of being told where 
you were last night, and what you said; 
who sat next you, and especially that 
you did not admire Berlin, or some- 
thing in it. Of course you deny, equi- 
vocate, palliate, lie. If you have the 
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smallest pretension to be vornehm (fine), 
you can only live Unter den Linden, or 
in the Wilhelms-strasse. 

“ Social life does not exist in Berlin, 
though people are always in company, 
and oneis,as Ranke said, gehetzt (hunted). 
In the fashionable parties one always 
sees the same faces—faces possessed by 
ennui. The great matter is for the men 
to show their decorations and the women 
their gowns, and to be called excellency. 
Generally speaking, it strikes me that 
the Prussians have no confidence in 
their own individual power of com- 
manding respect. Much as they hold 
to all the old ideas and distinctions 
about birth, even that does not enable 
them to assume an upright independent 
attitude, not even when combined with 
wealth. Count G , a man of old 
Saxon nobility, with large estates and 
the notions and feelings of an English 
aristocrat, tells me that he is completely 
shouldered in Berlin society, because he 
neither has nor will have any official 
title, wears no orders, and, in short, 
stands upon his own personal dis- 
tinctions. The idea of going about the 
world stark naked to one’s mere name. 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Canning—a 
German would be ashamed ! 

“The other day I went up three pair 
of stairs to call on a nice little pro- 
fessor’s wife. Arrived at the top, I 
rang the bell, and out comes a great 
hulking maid, who looks down upop me 
from a height of three or four steps. 
‘Is Madame G at home?’ Answer 
(stereotype) ‘I don’t know ;’ after a 
pause—‘Do you mean the Frau Pro- 
fessorin?’ ‘Yes, Madame G——.’ 
On this out rushes a second maid, looks 
half stupid, half indignant—‘ What, 
do you mean the Frau Geheimriithin ?’ 
The joke was now too good to drop. I 
said again, ‘I mean Madame G——, 
as it seems you do not hear distinctly ; 
take my card to Madame G . 2 
was admitted with the usual words, 
‘most agreeable,’ and found the very 
pleasant Frau Professorin Geheimriithin, 
for she is both, whose servants seem 
ashamed of her name. Yet it is a name 
very illustrious in learning. 


“ Till a man is accroché on the court by 
some title, order, office, or what not, he 
may be fairly said not to exist. The 
Germans are becoming clamorous for 
freer institutions, but how much might 
they emancipate themselves. A vast 
deal of this servility is perfectly volun- 
tary, but it seems in the blood. They 
dislike the King of Hanover as much 
as we do; but when Madame de L—— 
whispered to me at a ball, ‘ Voila votre 
Prince et Seigneur,’ and I replied in 
no whisper, ‘Prince oui, mais grace 
i Dieu, Seigneur non.’ She looked 
frightened, and so did all the ladies 
round her—and why? He could do 
them no more harm than me. 

“In Dresden I met the Grand Duke 
of Saxe Weimar, who told me the fol- 
lowing anecdote on the authority of his 
mother-in-law the Empress of Russia :— 
‘When Paul and his wife went to 
Paris, they were called, as is well-known, 
le Comte and la Comtesse du Nord. 
The Comtesse du Nord accompanied 
Marie Antoinette to the theatre at 
Versailles. Marie Antoinette pointed 
out, behind her fan, aussi honnétement 
que possible, all the distinguished 
persons in the house. In doing this 
she had her head bent forward ; all of 
a sudden she drew back with such an 
expression of terror and horror that 
the Comtesse said, “‘ Pardon, madame, 
mais je suis sire que vous avez vu 
quelque chose qui vous agite.” The 
queen, after she had recovered herself, 
told her that there was about the court, 
but not of right belonging to it, a 
woman who professed to read fortunes 
on cards. One evening she had been 
displaying her skill to several ladies, 
and at length the queen desired to have 
her own destiny told. The cards were 
arranged in the usual manner, but when 
the woman had to read the result, she 
looked horror-struck and stammered 
out some generalities. The queen in- 
sisted on her saying what she saw, but 
she declared she could not. “From 
that time,’ said Marie Antoinette, 
“the sight of that woman produces 
in me a feeling, I cannot describe, 
of aversion and horror, and she seems 
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studiously to throw herself in my 
wa’ ! ”? 

“The Grand Duke told very curious 
stories about a sort of second sight ; 
especially of a Princess of S—— who 
was, I believe, connected with the 
House of Saxony. It is the custom 
among them to allow the bodies 
of their deceased relations to lie in 
state, and all the members of the family 
go to look at them. The Princess was 
a single woman, and not young. She 
had the faculty, or the curse, of always 
seeing, not the body actually exposed 
but the next member of the family who 
was to die. On one occasion a child 
died, she went to the bedside and said, 
‘IT thought I came to look at a branch 
but I see the tree.’ In less than three 
weeks the father was dead. The Grand 
Duke told me several other instances of 
the same kind. But this faculty was 
not confined to deaths. A gentleman 
whom the Grand Duke knew and named 
to me, went one day to visit the 
Princess, as soon as she saw him she 
said, ‘I am delighted to see you, 
but why have you your leg bound 
up?’ ‘Oh,’ said her sister, Princess 
M. , ‘it is not bound up; what 
are you talking of?’ ‘J see that it 
is,’ she said. On his way home his 
carriage was upset and his leg 
broken. 

“T was saying that the Italians would 
not learn German. Madame de S—— 
said, ‘I perfectly understand that ; I 
had a French bonne, and when a child 
spoke French better than German. 
When the French were masters: in 
Germany, M. de St. Aignan was resident 
at the court of Weimar. He and other 
French officers used to come every 
evening to my mother’s house, I never 
spoke a word, I never appeared to 
understand a word. When the news 
of the battle of Leipsig arrived, M. de 
St. Aignan escaped through our garden. 
I was alone when he came to ask per- 
mission, and I answered him very 
volubly in French. “Mais, mademoi- 
selle,” said he,'astonished, “ vous parlez 
le Frangais comme l’Allemand. J’ai,tou- 
jours cru que vous n’en comprenez pas 
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un mot.” “ C’est que je n’ai pas voulu,” 
replied I,’ 

“ This in a young girl who talked well 
and liked to talk, shows great resolu- 
tion, and is a curious proof of the 
strength of the hatred of French rule. 

“TI went to see Figaro’s Hochzeit, 
not Le Nozze di Figaro. If you have 
a mind to understand why the Italians 
ean never be reconciled to Austrian 
rulers go to see Figaro’s Hochzeit. A 
Herr Dettmer, from Frankfurt, did 
Figaro, a good singer, I have no doubt, 
and not a bad, «e., an absurd, actor. 
But Figaro, the incarnation of southern 
vivacity, espiéglerie and joyous grace! 
Imagine a square, thick-set man, with 
blond hair and a broad face, and that 
peculiar manner of standing and walk- 
ing with the knees in, the heels stuck 
into the earth and the toes in the air, 
which one sees only in Germany. I 
thought of Piuco, a young Maltese, 
never, I believe, off his tiny island— 
whom [I last saw in that part. I 
saw before me his élancé and supple 
figure, his small head clustered round 
with coal-black hair, his delicately 
turned jetty moustache, his truly 
Spanish costume, the sharp knee just 
covered by the breeches tied with gay 
ribbons, and the elastic step of the 
springing foot and high-bounding instep. 
What a contrast !—and what can Art 
do against Nature in such a case? Then 
the women; I had seen} Ronzi de 
Begnis in the Countess. What a 
Countess! What a type of southern 
voluptuous grace, of high and stately 
beauty and indolent charm! Inmagine 
a long-faced, lackadaisical-looking Ger- 
man woman, lean and high-shouldered, 
and with that peculiar construction of 
body which German women now affect. 
An enormously long waist, laced in to 
an absurd degree, and owing its equally 
extravagant rotundity below to the 
tailor. ‘Happy we,’ says Countess 
Hahn-Hahn—‘ who, with so many ells 
of muslin or silk, can have a beautiful 
figure.’ 

“The Susanna was a pretty waiting- 
maid. How far that is from a Spanish 
Susanna, it is beyond me to say. 
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Cherubino was the best, but he was 
only an espiégle boy playing at being in 
love—not the page whose head is turned 
at the sight of a woman. Then the 
language ! 

“ After all, how immensely does this 
inaptitude of Germans to represent 
Figaro raise Mozart in our estimation ; 
for he had not only to represent, but to 
conceive the whole—and what a con- 
ception. The sweet breath of the south 
vibrating in every note. Variety, grace, 
lightness, passion, naiveté, and, above 
all, a stately elegance which no one 
ever approached. His Don Giovanni 
and his Almaviva contain the most 
courtly, graceful, stately music that ever 
was conceived ; and nothing like it was 
ever conceived. Only the real grandee, 
courtier, and fine gentleman could 
express himself so. 

“ Now, as a set-off, I must say what 
Germans can do, and what I am quite 
sure we English cannot in these days. 

“T went to see Schiller’s Braut von 
Messina. I expected little. The piece 
is essentially lyric rather than dramatic. 
The long speeches, thought I, will be 
dull, the choruses absurd; the senti- 
ments are pagan. What have Spanish 
nobles to do with a Nemesis, with 
oracles, with a curse, like that on 
the house of Athens—with sustained 
speeches, the whole purport of which 
is incusare Deos? 

“ Well, I was wrong. In the opening 
scene, Mademoiselle Berg has to stand 
for a quarter-of-an-hour between two 
straight lines of senators and to make a 
speech—rien que cela! Can anything 
be more difficult? Yet such was the 
beauty of her declamation of Schiller’s 
majestic verse, such the solemnity and 
propriety, grace and dignity of her 
action, that at every moment one’s 
interest rose. Her acting through the 
whole of this arduous part gave me the 
highest idea of her sense and culture. 
Tenderness and passion were nicely 
proportioned to the austere character 
and sculptural beauty of the piece. I 
cannot at this moment recollect ever to 
have seen an actress, French or English, 
who could have done it as well. Made- 


moiselle Rachel, with all her vast talents 
as a declaimer, would have been too hard 
for the heart-stricken mother. 

“ Emil Devrient’s Don Cesar was quite 
as good. His acting in the last scene, 
where Beatrice entreats him to live, 
was frightfully good. The attempts at 
paternal tenderness, instantly relapsing 
into the fatal passion, ignorantly con- 
ceived, made one’s heart stand still. 
And yet such was the extreme delicacy 
of his art, one felt none of the disgust 
which attends every allusion to such 
love. One saw before one only the 
youth vainly struggling with the heredi- 
tary curse of his house—the doomed 
victim and instrument of the vengeance 
of an implacable destiny. 

“ Anything more thoroughly heathen- 
ish than the play I cannot conceive, and 
I much question if an English audience 
would sit it out—on that secre—not to 
mention others. We should find it our 
duty to be shocked. The audience last 
night was thin; those who went were 
probably attracted by Schiller’s name, 
and knew that such “horrid opinions” 
once existed in Greece, and that a poet 
imitating Greek tragedy might represent 
Greek modes of thinking. In short, we 
did not feel ourselves the least com- 
promised by the Queen of Sicily’s attack 
upon the gods—nor the least more 
disposed to quarrel with our fate. 

“The Chorus is, as in duty bound, 
verséhnend (conciliatory). The amount 
of the comfort, it is true, often is, ‘It 
can’t be helped;’ but even this is so 
nobly and beautifully expressed that 
one is satisfied. The Chorus has every 
imaginable claim to be a bore. They 
deal in good advice, moral reflections, 
and consolation of the new and satis- 
factory kind above mentioned. Yet so 
great is the majestic, harmonious, com- 
posed beauty of Schiller’s verse, so much 
greater the eternal beauty of truth and 
virtue, that the old men’s words fall on 
one’s heart like drops of balm, and one 
feels calmed and invigorated for the 
struggle with life. The Chorus spoken, 
and in parts by all the voices at once, 
can never have a good effect — but 
somehow or other cela allait. Such 
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are the triumphs of the true poet and 
artis ” 

The following anecdote dates from 
before the Russian emancipation :— 

“The Archbishop of Erlau told me 
that at the time the Russian troops 
were stationed in Hungary, he and 
another gentleman were walking in the 
streets of ——— and suddenly heard a 
woman cry out. In a moment she ran 
into the street exclaiming that a Russian 
soldier had robbed or was about to rob 
her. Such complaints were very fre- 
quent and sometimes unfounded. The 
soldiers could not make themselves 
understood, and took up things without 
meaning to rob. Be that as it may, 
two Russian officers were passing and 
heard the woman’s story. They in- 
stantly collared the man, threw him 
down on the pavement, and, without 
making the smallest inquiry into the 
facts, they then and there spurred 
him to death, This, said the Arch- 
bishop, I saw, with infinite horror and 
disgust.” 

Here we have a story which, though 
not absolutely new, is too good to be 
omitted :— 

“Dr. F—— told me the following 
story of Voltaire, which I never met 
with before. Voltaire had for some 
reason or other taken a grudge against 
the prophet Habakkuk, and affected to 
find in him things he never wrote. 
Somebody took the Bible and began to 
demonstrate to him that he was mis- 
taken. ‘C'est égal,’ said he, with an 
air of impatience, ‘Habakkuk ¢tait 
capable de tout!’ 

“Two days before we left Dresden, as 
I was dressing to go out, Nannie, my 
maid, came into my room and said two 
ladies wanted to see me. She said she 
had never seen them—they said I did 
not know them. I sent to say that I 
was sorry but I could not receive them, 
as Madame de S—— was already wait- 
ing for me. Nannie came back with 
the answer that they would wait in the 
anteroom—they only wanted to speak 
to me for a moment. Annoyed at being 
forced to commit a rudeness, I hurried 
on my gown and went out. In the 


anteroom were a middle-aged lady and 
a young one. I broke out into apolo- 
gies, &c., upon which the elder lady 
said, in German, ‘ Pardon me for being 
so pressing. I only wished to give my 
daughter strength for the battle of 
life.’ I was literally confounded at the 
oddness of this address, and remained 
dumb. It seemed her daughter wished 
to translate from the English. After a 
short explanation she turned to her 
daughter, and pointing to me, said, 
‘Now, my dear, you have seen the 
mistress, so we will not keep her any 
longer.’ And so they went. I threw 
myself into a chair, and, alone as I 
was, burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. This is as good a piece of 
Germanism as_is to be found in any 
novel. Even my Dresden friends thought 
it quite amazing. 

“ Dr. Waagen and I were talking of 
the danger of disputing the authenticity 
of pictures. I said I had rather tell a 
man he’s a rascal than that his pictures 
are copies. ‘ Yes,’ said Waagen, ‘I al- 
ways compare a man, the genuineness 
of whose pictures is attacked, to a 
lioness defending her young.’ 

“We afterwards came uponintercourse 
with princes. Waagen said, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, who was a great friend 
and patron of his when a young man, 
once said to him—‘ My dear friend, 
your position will probably bring you 
into frequent contact with royalty. 
Take one piece of advice from me; 
always regard them as wild beasts in 
cages, and the courtiers as keepers. You 
see how noble and gentle and beauti- 
ful they look. But if you begin to put 
your hand through the bars and play 
with them, then you'll feel their claws 
and fangs. Always ask the keepers first 
what sort of humour they are in.’ 

* Countess H , wife of the Meck- 
lenburg Minister, a Rubens beauty, and 
a very good-natured woman, told me 
she was invited to a grand dinner party 
at V—— to meet an English great 
lady. The hour was five. After every- 
body waiting till six, the hosts deter- 
mined to sit down. Some time after 
dinner was begun, Lady came in. 
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The hostess began to regret, hoped 
nothing had happened, &c. 

“¢Non, madame, c’est que je n’avais 
pas faim,’ was the refined and graceful 
reply. 

“‘ At a dinner party we were talking of 
Niebuhr, Varnhagen von Ense’s article, 
&c. They spoke of his arrogance and 
caprice, which they said he had in com- 
mon with all Holsteiners. He was 
much disliked by the Germans at Rome, 
partly for these qualities, partly for his 
parsimony and want of hospitality. 

“ Herr von Raumer said—‘ I went to 
his house one evening, and we nearly 
succeeded in boiling some hot water for 
tea, but not quite.’ Niebuhr told him 
that it was a serious thing to associate 
with Amati the Roman archeologist, 
because he frequented a certain wine- 
house called the Sabina, where the wine 
was dear. Amati was keeper of the 
Chigi library, and held a post in the 
Vatican. His learning and judgment 
were universally acknowledged. He was 
particularly well known for his transcrip- 
tion and collation of codices, and a man 
whom any one might be proud to know. 

‘“ When the late King was at Rome, 
Niebuhr did the honours so badly that 
the King was quite impatient. He 
showed him little fragments of things 
in which he could take no interest, and 
none of the great objects. One day 
Niebuhr spoke of Palestrina. ‘ What 
is that?’ said the King. ‘ What, 
your Majesty does not know that?’ ex- 
claimed Niebuhr in a tone of astonish- 
ment. The King was extremely an- 
noyed, and turning round to some one 
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said, ‘Stuff and nonsense; it’s bad 
enough never to have learnt anything, 
without having it proclaimed aloud.’ 

*‘ Niebuhr’s ideas about his own im- 
portance, and his excessive cowardice 
were such, said B——, that at the 
time of the Carbonari affairs, he actually 
wrote home to the Prussian Government 
that the whole of this conspiracy was 
directed against himself. 

“Tn the steamer from Mainz to Bonn 
was—inter alios—an individual of the 
genus Rath. He sat opposite to us at 
dinner on the deck, and first attracted 
my attention by the following reply to 
his neighbour, a man who appeared to 
entertain the profoundest admiration 
for him. ‘Oh, yes, there are lots of 
theorists in the world, only too many. 
I represent den gesunden Menschenver- 
stand (sound common sense).’ Delighted 
at this declaration, I raised my eyes and 
saw a face beaming with the most un- 
doubting self-complacency. He went 
on to detail certain schemes of his for 
the good of his country—Oldenburg, 
as it seemed. My husband began to 
interrogate him about Oldenburg, and 
I said all I knew of it was from Justus 
Moser. The worthy Rath looked at 
me amazed, and said this was the first 
time he ever heard Justus Moser men- 
tioned by a lady. I said so much the 
worse, there is an infinity of good sense 
in his writings. Yes, but he never ex- 
pected to hear of his being read by a 
lady, and that I was evidently the 
second representative of sound common 
sense in the world, ‘ worthy to be my 
disciple,’ added he with emphasis.” 


JANET Ross. 





